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More than just Wallcoverings 


FGA 


Fred G. Anderson inc. 


Contract Department 
5825 Excelsior ۰ 
Minneapolis, MN 55416 
(612) 927-1800 


At Fred G. Anderson, we boast about our wide selection of wall- 
coverings. But service is our specialty. Our staff has worked with 
architects and interior designers throughout the U.S. for over 30 years. 
And they’re eager to give you personalized service and individual 
attention. Visit our beautiful new showroom in Minneapolis. 


Call on FGA — for more than just wallcoverings. 
Fred G. Anderson Branch Offices: Cedar Rapids, lowa & Omaha, Nebraska 


Workers’ Compensation Insurance- 
Some firms save, some don’t! 
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DESIGN PROFESSIONALS 
SAFETY ASSOCIATION, INC. 
ISBT? MACARTHUR BLVD.. NO. 400 
IRVINE., CALIF. 92715 

AY 
‘TO THE 
ORDER OF 


1979-1980 Dividend Distribution 


WORKERS 

COMPENSATION | 

INSURANCE a E 
The law requires all employers to carry 
Workers’ Compensation Insurance. THE 
STATE SETS WORKERS’ COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE RATES. MOST POLICIES 


FOR SMALL EMPLOYERS DO NOT PAY — 


DIVIDENDS. DPSA OFFERS ۸ DIVIDEND 
PLAN. 


Se a ERE oo a LL سس‎ OED, EES. a 


272 DPSA POLICY HOLDERS 


The Sum of JOO, و‎ 


S613 
a 
August 12 ۱۵ 81 
S 109,308.00 


DOLLARS 


NON-NEGOTIABLE 


dend you. are receiving does not compare with 
what DPSA has to offer, please CONTACT ۰ 
DPSA’S BROKER, ASSOCIATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS & CONSULTANTS INC. 
In California call 714/833-0673 collect, other 
states call 800/854-0491. Ask for Carol 
Krotine or Sherall Gradias to learn if your firm 


- is eligible. 


` DPSA ENDORSEMENT 


The DPSA plan is endorsed by: 
California Council, AIA Insurance Trustees 
Arizona Society, AIA 
Minnesota Society, AIA * Louisiana Architects Association 
Wisconsin Society, AIA 


Association Administrators & Consultants, Inc. 
19000 MacArthur Blvd., Irvine, CA 92715 


Stained glass has been changing. 
Call for a presentation. 


MONARCH STUDIOS, INC.: 


A Consortium of 
Stained Glass 
Artists 


262 east fourth street 
st. paul, minnesota 55101 
(612) 224-3170 


w] 
LOOT 


Photograph is detail of panel. 
Client: Ron and Mary Cutliff 
Principal artist: Tom Ferguson 
Materials: German semi-antique 
glass, beveled quarter inch 

plate glass, polished cabochons, 
lead came. 
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35 Honeywell Plaza by M. Paul 
Friedberg. 
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Carlisle membrane solves problem 
of “reskinning” Yale “Whale” 


NEW HAVEN, CT—Four steel cables suspended from the roof's surface. Two ladders were placed so that ap- 


a center concrete arch give the intricate 5,500-square proximately 170 rolls of Carlisle EPDM, ranging from 10 

foot roof of Yale University’s David S. Ingalls Hockey to 103 feet long, could be placed in the 4%-foot gap 

Rink the appearance of a colossal whale swimming between battens. 

across the campus. The EPDM sheets were loose laid over the old neo- 
Unfortunately, for the last three years, the “whale” prene material and nailed at six-inch intervals at the base 

wasn't the only one doing the swimming. Because ofa of each batten. A 12-inch piece of elastoform was then 

leaky roof, Yale Hockey team members many times secured over the battens. When a row was finished, one 

had to battle water puddles as well as their opponents. of the ladders was moved and the process started all over. 
F.J. Dahill Co., Inc., a local roofing, structural remodel- Flashing was secured by inserting a metal band in the 

ing contractor, was chosen to roof the whale with an large reglet joints at the top arch and bottom wall and 

EPDM membrane manufactured by the Carlisle Tire & covering it with a sealant. 

Rubber Co., Carlisle, PA. Old neoprene on the 6-foot x 360-foot concrete deck 


The most difficult phase of the job was to develop a at the ۲۵۵۲5 bottom was stripped and replaced with 
staging system of ladders which would conform to the EPDM that was completely sealed with Carlisle adhesive. 
roof's irregular shape and allow the crews to work. 

To support the ladders, Dahill crews nailed off 2 x 4 
boards between the 23,000 lineal feet of battens covering 


a BOCIATES CARLISLE 


Edina, Minnesota 55436 
612-935-9800 
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Steve King, President of Landscape Structures says: 


PHOTOS BY JIM MAJERUS 


PROJECT: New commercial construction/ 
Corporate headquarters and manufacturing 


facilities for Landscape Structures, Inc., 
Delano, Minnesota 
SPECIFIER: 
Landscape Structures, 
Inc., Delano, Minnesota 


BUILDER: Ai Hirsch 


& Sons Inc. 


PRODUCT: Clear V.G. 
V-Joint Redwood Siding 
and Paneling 


VISIT OUR DISPLAY CENTER 
OUR NEW LOCATION IS JUST 1% 
MILES NORTH OF THE INTER- 
SECTION OF COUNTY ROAD 18 & 
INTERSTATE HIGHWAY 94. TURN 
RIGHT AT 83RD AVE. N. 


Canton represents the finest mills in 
the Redwood industry. 


PALCO 
Simpson f d 


“When you walk in this building, you 
want to put out your hand and feel 
the wood. It surrounds you with a 
feeling of warmth. | manufacture 

all my play structures out of Red- 
wood, so using it on our facility 

was a natural. We used it in the 
offices, the conference room, the 
hallways and the atrium. We even 
took scraps from the play structures 
manufacturing and created a relief 
on the entry wall. These 6” x 6” 
squares are fixed at different heights 
and allow for a random pattern 

to emerge. 


“Landscape Structures has expand- 
ed its products to include residential 
‘Yard Scapes.’ We now manufacture 
‘Yard Goods’ for the family back- 
yard. There is shrub lighting, play 
structures and climbing structures 
for the kids (and grown-ups too!) 
We make benches, tables, litter 
receptacles, mailboxes, sandboxes 
—all the things you would expect to 
see at a public park are now available 
for the homeowner's backyard. And 
they are all constructed of Construc- 
tion Heart Redwood. 


“We pride ourselves on uniquely 
creative products. It is exciting to 
have the ideas and input of positive 
thinkers like the Canton people.” 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


PHONE 612 | 425-1400 


9110-83RD AVE. NORTH MINNEAPOLIS. MN 55445 MAIL ADDRESS P.O. BOX 9328 MINNEAPOLIS. MN 55440 
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Minnesota Society 
American Institute of Architects 
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Edward J. Kodet, AIA, Continuing Professional 
Education 

Fred Shank, AIA, Legislative & Government 
Affairs 

Milo Thompson, AIA, Public Information & 
Education 


Dennis Walsh, AIA, MSAIA Affairs 


MSAIA Architectural Foundation 
Donald C. G. Nelson, AIA, Chairman 
Frederick Bentz, FAIA 

Maggie Berget, Honorary MSAIA 
Lloyd F. Bergquist, AIA 

James P. Cramer, Executive Vice President MSAIA 
Richard Faricy, FAIA 

Richard Hammel, FAIA 

Kenneth Skold, AIA 

Saul Smiley, FAIA 

E. A. Sovik, FAIA 


MSAIA Staff 


James P. Cramer, Executive Vice President 

Susan Davis, Director of Retail Operations 

Beverly Hauschild, Director of Programs 

Robert Oakvik, Director of Administration & 
Finances 

Peter Rand, AIA, Director of Publications 

Dee Anderson, Administrative Assistant 

Olene Bigelow, Public Information Coordinator, 
Foundation Director of Development 

Dianna Bootz, Administrative Assistant 

Elizabeth Hallstrom, Assistant to the Editor 
Architecture Minnesota 

William Houseman, Editor Architecture Minnesota 

Lindy Look, Paper Architecture Assistant 

Diane Oelhafen, Administrative Assisant 

Judith Van Dyne, Membership Coordinator and 
Exhibit Sales 

Bruce Wright, AIA, Managing Editor Architecture 


Minnesota 


Minnesota Society 

American Institute of Architects 
Headquarters 

314 Clifton Avenue 
Minneapolis, MN 55403 

(612) 874-8771 


Paper Architecture, a bookstore/gallery of the 
Minnesota Society 

American Institute of Architects 

910 Nicollet Mall 

Minneapolis, MN 55402 

(612) 333-1484 


402 NW Crossing Building 
St. Paul, MN 55101 
(612) 227-0761 


Builders’ Specialties W. L. Hall Co. 


Montgomery Wards THERE IS ONLY ONE KALWALL W.L. Hall Company 
Rosedale Shopping Center distributed and installed Builders’ Specialties 
Architect: Smiley Glotter Assoc. for over 25 years by— 14800 Martin Drive 
Photographer: John Driemen Eden Prairie, MN. 55344 


(612) 937-8400 


The architects 
of this financial 
institution pre- 
sented a unique 
challenge to 
glass manufac- 
turers and 
Cronstroms. 
The coopera- 
tive efforts of 
the glass com- 
pany and the Cronco-Lite 
division of Cronstroms 
resulted in the striking 
solution you see here. 
Cronstroms team of crafts- 
men produced the high 
quality CTS Thermal Bar- 
rier System which was 
fitted with specially curved 
glass panels. 

The energy-saving design 
of CTS Thermal Barrier 
Systems eliminates metal- 
to-metal contact in curved 
or straight designs, and 


Northwestern Bank, Fergus Falls, Minnesota 
Architects: Foss Englestad Foss, Fargo, North Dakota 


For Solutions To Problems of Interest- 
ここ ュー 77۳ Bank On Cronstroms! 


allows the beauty and 
openness Of large 
expanses of glass with 
virtually no frost or con- 
densation, even at temp- 
eratures of -30 F. Cron- 
stroms was the first to 
develop this Thermal 
Barrier System over 
16 years ago. 

When you have a unique 
challenge, bank on Cron- 
stroms to help you! 


Cronstroms 

Manufacturing, Inc. 

4225 Hiawatha Avenue South 
Minneapolis, MN 55406 

(612) 722-6671 
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—For Over Fifty Years— 


You’re supposed to look 
at this sampling of our work. 


> 


Badiners, Minneapolis 


Dayton's, Minneapolis 
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Gucci, Las Vegas 


THIS YEAR MORE THAN EVER... 


Your Clients Need the Lasting Beauty 
Economy of Wood Products 


Play Structures in strong, durable natural wood Elegant Wood Benches finished in such minute 


(left). An almost unlimited variety of size and detail the craftsmanship will excite you and your 
5 complexity of structures. Also, imaginative, highly clients. Also available - waste containers and 
colored Mexico Forge metal structures. Either other interior wood product needs. 
type a learning/ playing experience. 
4 à FROM THE LEADER . . . GET FULL INFORMATION TODAY. 
ー に — ーー ーー ニー ニー ニー ニニ ーー ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee سے‎ ee ーー 


Yes, | would like detailed information concerning: 

O LANDSCAPE STRUCTURES - PLAY STRUCTURES 
EFA O MEXICO FORGE - METAL PLAY STRUCTURES 

O LANDSCAPE STRUCTURES - SITE FURNISHINGS 

O ELEGANT WOODS - MALL/STREET FURNITURE 


EARL F. ANDERSEN, AND ASSOC., INC. NAME 
ow 9864 James Circle oie 
Site Furnishings for malls, shopping centers. Bloomington. MN 55431 
Elegantly finished in durable, protected redwood. 612/884-7300 Mb nd 
Fits indoor or outdoor settings in a very natural e TOLL-FREE WATS LINE e CITY STATE 
way, 1-800-862-6026 ms ERED 


And call us We think good work speaks for itself. 
© And weve been doing outspoken custom 


۱ display and casework for years. 
0 Lae Catering to creative architects. 
マシ As well as to their medical, institutional, 
financial, retail and hotel/motel clients. 

With a flair for detail and a quality of 
craftsmanship that can enhance any 
design. Within any budget. 

A small sampling of which you see 
on the left. A larger sampling of which you 
can see simply for the asking. 

So dont be limited by stock designs. 
No matter what your casework needs, 
call us. At 1-800-328-8043. Or in Minnesota 
at 612/375-1606. Or write 
Carlson Store Fixtures, 26 N. 5th Street, 
Minneapolis, MN 55403. 


Si 
CARLSON 
STORE FIXTURES 


A division of Stein Industries, Inc. 
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SPANCRETE MIDWEST COMPANY 
... ۱5 A LOT MORE THAN FLOOR SLABS. 


We are a Variety of 
Distinctive Building Exteriors 


8 ی 


The discriminate owner and 
architect desires a distinctive 
building facade with all the 
features and benefits of precast 
concrete including quality, 
durability, energy efficiency, fire 
resistance, value and economy. 
As illustrated, you can choose 
from Spancrete’s many 
standard or custom wall panel 
shapes, finishes and insulations. 
Whether it’s standard or custom, 
all walls are manufactured to 
your requirements. 


Si ANCRE ۱ E Spancrete Midwest Company is a total capability, precast 
producer. We offer many durable benefits including fire re- 
MIDWES 7 CO. sistance, flexible custom design, rapid all weather construc- 


tion, minimal maintenance and economy. Because we make a 
Box AA e Osseo, Minnesota * 55369 lot more than just floor slabs, we can provide a single product 


or atotal precast system tailored to meet your specific needs. 
Get the concrete facts from our Sales Department. 


a member of THE NORTH STAR GROUP Call: (612) 425-5555 
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TO: Corporate Executives, Developers, Architects, Real Estate Investors, Home Owners 
RE: Mature trees (up to 40’ tall) 


minnesota valley 


LANDSCAPE ING. 


9700 west bush lake rd, mpls。mn.55438 / 944-1626 


Photo: Steven Bergerson 


Girard Park, Gittleman Corporation, E.W. Malin, Land Architect 


Dear Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Consider what the Gittleman Corporation has known for some time. Harmonious Landscape Architecture 
specifically designed with large trees, results in the following rewards: 

The property benefits dramatically with immediate energy savings, an established looking landscape, 
immediate beauty, increased sales, increased property value, and peace of mind. 

Fall or spring is an excellent time for planting and upgrading your property with trees. Consider Minnesota 
Valley Landscape; and what large trees can do for your land, corporate headquarters, housing project, 
school or hospital, apartment building or home. 

Our goal is land and people in harmony, profitably. 


Sincerely, 


AN 
; / \ 
minnesota クツ wley Allyn A. Lindstrom, President 


LANDSCAPE INC. 


9700 west bush lake rd, mpls。 mn. 55438 / 944-1626 


ay Of doing 
=rson Building 
sen adapting our 
e ever-changing 
or years. 

Bday, the environment for 
struction requires the coor- 
ation of many disciplines. Site 
Blection, financing, design, com- 
munity approval and construction _ 


“design our services to match 
Jour unique situation. That's the ad- 
vantage of working with an innovator. 
Drawing on our experience with all 
phases of construction, we'll break 
new ground to make your building 
project successful. Call Dave Zeman 
or Ray Rauch at 721-7581. 


AN 


news, notes & opinions 


Siegel, McHarg, Hardy and 


University digs itself 
a deep hole for science 


The Civil/Mineral Engineering 
Building now under construction on the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
campus, has already attracted tour 
groups drawn by its technical wizardry. 
Mandated by the Minnesota Legislature 
as an “Earth Sheltered Energy Indepen- 
dent Project,” it not only houses mining 
and engineering laboratories, classrooms 
and offices, but also tests emerging 
earth-shelter, solar and optic technolo- 
gies. 

The building was designed by BRW 
Architects, a Minneapolis firm nation- 
ally known for Williamson Hall, an un- 
derground campus bookstore and office 
building. David Bennett, a firm princi- 
pal, was the architect and planner for 
both projects. 

The most dramatic aspect of the 
Civil/Mineral Engineering Building is 
a mined-out space 110 feet deep, or ten 
stories, which is beneath the limestone 
layer supporting the rest of Minneapo- 
lis. Appropriately, it will house the Un- 
derground Space Center and future en- 
vironmental labs. Sunlight will reach 
the deepest underground space as well 
as a surprising view of the outdoors 
beamed down a shaft from a fresnel 
mirror mounted on what looks like a 


high tech campanile on the northwest 
corner of the building. Another fresnel 
mirror mounted parallel to the solar 
collectors on the roof will direct light to 
interior studios. These mirrors are part 
of the active and passive solar optic sys- 
tems. They contribute incrementally to 
the total energy demonstration design 
which includes: 

Passive systems: earth-sheltered and 
underground space, use of plant mate- 
rials for shading, passive solar heating 
using a hybrid Trombe wall, solar op- 
tics and remote view optics. 

Active systems: solar heating, solar 
electricity generation and ice energy 
cooling. 

The interior corridors are planned 
not only for regular occupants but to 
channel visitors without disrupting those 
working or studying there. Bennett de- 
scribed the building aesthetic as “high 
tech:” Much of the mechanical and 
structural systems are exposed. 

The $63 per square foot cost for the 
mined space is $43 per square foot 
more than it would have been had they 
not had to build a shaft to make the 
space accessible—but equivalent or less 
than university mining laboratories built 
above grade. BRW estimates a total 
construction of $12,000,000. The 
Civil/Mineral Engineering Building 
will be completed in October. 


ws Solar Optic atroba yal - Deals Solar 4. Earth Sheltering 5. ed ied 6. د‎ oh Opio System 
sires Beal Grade futurist Earl Joseph slated 
lees eer ۱ ۳ ae to speak at ‘82 
ii SS c- Design Exhibition 
1 CA T 3 2 Noted architect Robert Siegel, of i 
“cl (8 e Gwathmey Siegel & Associates Archi- 
pO È tects, recipient of the AIA 1982 Archi- 
: tectural Firm Award, heads a list of na- 
8 5 tionally prominent design and business 
F leaders who will speak at the 1982 De- 
3 sign Exhibition, to be held at the Min- 
۳ neapolis Auditorium October 26—28. 

- > Tentative acceptances to participate in 
this major regional event have also 
come from noted landscape architect and 

= planner Ilan McHarg; Hugh Hardy, a 


principal in the influential firm of 
Hardy, Holzman, Pfeiffer; Earl Jo- 
seph, futurist for Sperry Univac; and 
Dr. Sung Won Son, chief economist for 
Northwest National Bank, Minneapolis. 

The Exhibition, which was held last 
year at the Hyatt Regency Hotel, was 
switched to the Auditorium, where its 
greater floor area will accommodate 
more exhibits and activities. Special em- 
phasis in program content is being 
given this year to seminars on business 
management; and for the first time, a 
seminar will be presented on “forensic 
engineering”—the analysis, that is, of 
structural and related building prob- 
lems. Members of the design profes- 
sions are being encouraged again this 
year to invite their business and com- 
munity friends and associates to attend 
the Exhibition’s receptions and visit the 
exhibits. 


New accessibility 
standards adopted 
for Federal buildings 


New guidelines have recently gone 
into effect to clarify handicapped acces- 
sibility requirements in buildings owned 
or leased by the Federal Government. 

Drafted by the Architectural Stan- 
dards and Transportation Barriers Com- 
pliance Board, the standards will guide 
entrance construction, fitting of toilet fa- 
cilities, purchasing furnishings and 
other actions. If carried out completely, 
the estimated 35 million disabled Amer- 
icans would have easier access to more 
than 100,000 Federal buildings. 

This is the second set of regulations 
produced by the Board. When the first 
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Over 6 Million in use 
` around the world. 


ーー 
TROCAL 


WINDOW SYSTEMS 


Trocal framing’s low U-factor 
(.312BTU/HR/FT?/°F) saves 
fuel. 


All joints and sections are fused 
together to form a one-piece, 
solid frame and sash. No joints 
to seal. 


Economical to install - requires 
no maintenance. 


Trocal PVC windows won't 
swell, pit, peel, rot or dry out. 
No painting or repainting is ever 
needed. 


Trocal profiles interchange to 
permit infinite variations. 


Suit any new design or construc- 
tion purpose and are equally 
suitable for renovations. 


Color-keyed to architectural 
scheme. 


Available in seven attractive 
colors to blend with the facade. 
Interior side remains white. 
Colors are permanent, can’t 
peel off, fade, or deteriorate. 


Competitive in initial 
costs with thermal- 
break aluminum and 
wood systems. 


os 
アウ 
me 
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Multi-Chambered PVC window systems for effec- 
tive energy conservation. 


A c) Manufacturers of 
N CO Vinyl Windows 


2015 N. 54th Street 


Superior, Wisconsin 54880 


(715) 392-4736 


set was published in January, 1981, it 
generated so much controversy that the 
Board moved to revise it. The original 
version called for considerably more 
modifications which critics claimed 
would cost $800 million. Supporters es- 
timated the cost closer to $2.3 million. 
No cost estimate has yet been attached to 
the new regulations. 

The 22-member board represents 
both the Federal Government and the 
public. 


Arthur Erickson to design 
Canadian Embassy in 
Washington, D.C. 


The Canadian Government has se- 
lected Arthur Erickson Architects of 
Toronto and Vancouver to design the 
new Canadian Embassy in Washington, 
D.C. The chancery will be located on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, opposite the East 
Wing of the National Gallery. 

The firm was selected through a 
Canada-wide competition which at- 
tracted the interest of some 300 firms. 
Mr. Erickson, once called “the greatest 
architect in Canada” by Philip Johnson, 
has received numerous Canadian and in- 
ternational awards for his design. 


MSA and Walker to 
co-sponsor July—August 
design series 


The Minnesota Society AIA and the 
Walker Art Center will again offer the 
popular summer design program “Ex- 
change ’82.” Prominent architects from 
around the United States, including 
Milo Thompson of the Minneapolis 
firm Bentz/Thompson/Rietow, will dis- 
cuss their work, emphasizing the reali- 
ties of producing significant architec- 
ture. 

For the first time, the 1982 Honor 
Awards for the top projects by Minne- 
sota architects will be announced at the 
final program of the series. Project 
judges Lawrence O. Booth, Laurinda 
Spear, and Charles Herbert will state 
the case for their selections as well as 
present their own work. A special re- 
ception will follow. 

The five programs will be held at the 
Walker Art Center auditorium Wednes- 
day evenings beginning at 7:00 p.m. 
from July 21 to August 5. A series 
ticket costs $25 for MSAIA or Walker 
Art Center members, $30 for non- 
members; individual program tickets 
are $6 for members, $7 for non- 
members. Refreshments on the garden 
terrace will follow the first four pro- 
grams. A $5 ticket must be purchased 


Continued on page 57 


a Naver fading,nevet dulled—Buchtal architectural 
Neerormics are ideal for exteriors. Buchtal's extru- 
‘sion’ process produces files. with remarkably low 


< years: of the most extreme weather conditions. 


“heeze-and-thaw lk leaves no manri On their. hard- 
= as-steel surface. 


“extruded ceramic: panel, From 4! by 5” down to 


proof, frost-proof, able to withstand. extreme wind 
‘loads. Virtually unbreakable and lighter than 


Costs less than most. exterior cladding materials. 


: ` We constantly look for new products and new 
uses ‘for.ceramic.tile. That lets you focus on plan- 
ning and design. Your skills. Our-tile and service. 
` Partners i in getting your installations done on time 


tative: Take a close-up: OR qt what's new in. 


۹ a RA moisture. absorption, and the ability to withstand. 


“Acid rain and city pollutants have no effect; rapid... 


Buchta! 5 giantiile, KERAION, is the were $ del ; 


1۷ and only 3/8" thick, KERAION is pollution- 


、 glass, KERAION. installs easily- in modern curtain : 
- wolls, or by. traditional mounting methods, and . 


and within. budget. Cail your MTS sales represen- 
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Themes Like Old Times 


What's new in old-time photo decor for 
bars and restaurants? We are. Were PS- 
Decor and our Past Tense Collection 
contains more than 3,000 images, each 
chosen for its decor and reproduction 
values. Not just because it’s old. 

There's a multitude of themes within the 
collection to create just the mood you're 
looking for. Everything from the Empire State 
Express steaming right at you to Miss 
Yonkers of 1916 just looking steamy. 

And you Can Carry out your chosen theme 
in every size, from framed prints to full-wall 
murals. They're all reproduced with startling 
impact most people don’t expect from black 
and white photography. 

Besides Past Tense, our Scenic and 
Custom Collections offer immediate access 
to over 15,000 color images from all over the 
world. ..and elsewhere. No matter what 
your theme, our photographic art can make 
your decor a real ra oe résistance. 


PS-Decor 7 

A Division Of 

Photographic Specialties A 

10 South Fifth Street ・ Suite 760 ・ Edison Wing 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55401 ° 612-332-1688 
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BOLD 
CRAFTSMEN 


SINCE 1873 


KOHLER 


DISTRIBUTORS 
ARE 


Baker Mfg. Company 
Minneapolis 


Bartley Supply Co. 
St. Cloud and 
Brainerd 


Goodin Company 
Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Duluth 


Graybow-Daniels Company 
Minneapolis 


Heles Supply Company 
Worthington 


Marshall Northwest Pipe 
Fittings, Inc. 
Marshall 


North States Supply Corp. 
Duluth 


Wilson Supply Co. 
Albet Lea and 
Mankato 


FRENCH VANILLA... “MAGNIFIQUE” 


Leave it to the French to take 
something as simple as vanilla and 
give it spice. Make it richer, creamier 
and tastier than it’s been before. 

Leave it to Kohler to bring it to 
the bath. 

French Vanilla. Kohler’s newest 
color leaves your decorating palette 
wide open because it blends so 


beautifully with any shade; yet stands 
by itself with a flavor uniquely its 
own. Exhibited here on the new 
Pristine™ Bath/Whirlpool, Ellipse™ 
lavatory and Rialto Water-Guard® 
toilet. Just a small part of the gallery 
of bath and powder room fixtures 
Kohler has created in French Vanilla. 


THE BOLD LOOK 


OF KOHLER 


This is a color that must be seen 


firsthand to be experienced. To view 


French Vanilla, as well as the full 
spectrum of bold Kohler colors and 
exciting Kohler products for the 
kitchen, bath, and powder room, 
check the Yellow Pages for the 
Kohler showroom near you. 


SX) 


Getting Technical Data on Masonry Used 
to Be Pretty Difficult. Not Any More. 


The technical library is a lot like a law 
library. A cross section of data has to 
be both available and complete. 


Acknowledging the demand for an 
overall technical data facility in Minn- 
esota, MMI is building, and is continu- 
ing to build the number one source of 
data for all types of masonry construc- 
tion. 
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The mechanics are simple. All you 
have to do is either pick up the phone 
or stop by for a visit. Office hours are 8 
to 5 on week days. Complete con- 
ference room and film projection 
facilities are at your disposal. 


If you have a question call MMI. If the 
answer isn’t at our fingertips we ll get it 
for you. 


AA 


minnesota 
masonry 
institute 


7851 Metro Parkway, Suite 103 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55420 
(612) 854-0196 
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A 


editorial 


The unsung art that makes 
nice things happen 


In Gordon Cullen’s classic primer on visual lit- 
eracy, The Concise Townscape, we are taught that in 
addition to the art of architecture, there is an “art of 
relationship.” We all know communities whose fa- 
mous buildings are thought to epitomize the art of 
architecture. Columbus, Indiana, comes to mind. 
Whether such an assemblage of buildings as that in 
Columbus satisfies the requirements of Gordon Cul- 
len's art of relationship, however, is an entirely 
different matter. For as Cullen writes of his unsung 
art, “Its purpose is to take all the elements that go to 
create the environment: buildings, trees, nature, 
water, traffic, advertisements and so on, and to 
weave them together in such a way that drama is re- 
leased.” 

This issue of AM is about the art of relation- 
ship. 

Specifically, we have assembled herein a variety 
of urban settings that strike us as shedding some 
light on what it takes to make a place spring to life. 
Or, alternately, what it takes to keep an old place 
alive and healthy. Some of these settings boast excel- 
lent architecture. Some have no architecture at all. 
But all of them, I think, reflect a functional aware- 
ness of how things fit together and complement each 
other. Or, often for sheer sensory canniness, how 
things overlap, intertwine, undergrid, grate or pos- 
sibly even cancel each other out! 


Near at hand, we study the art of relationship at 
St. Anthony Main, through the photographs of 
George Heinrich and a word picture by John Kos- 
touros. Locally, too, we consider the urban land- 
scapes of M. Paul Friedberg—strolling the length 
of Loring Greenway, pausing at Peavey Plaza, then 
moving along to Honeywell’s corporate headquarters 
for an appreciation of how adroitly Friedberg trans- 
formed an employees’ blacktop parking lot into a 
magnificent campus. 

We cross the Mississippi to elicit from St. 
Paul’s effervescent Mayor George Latimer a typi- 
cally unvarnished insight as to how the favorite art 
form of politicians (that of the possible, of 
course) interfaces with Gordon Cullen’s art of rela- 
tionship. 

Also in St. Paul, we visit the handsome new 
headquarters of Minnesota Public Radio, designed 
by Leonard Parker Associates, to learn how the im- 
aginative reworking of an unexceptional structure 
can bring new vitality and architectural grace to a 
central business district. 

Farther afield, we discover two admirable urban 
housing projects—one in Seattle, the other in To- 
ronto—in which the environmental elements are in- 
deed woven together “in such a way that drama is 
released.” These places, like those examined closer to 
home, reaffirm a notion Tve had all along: When 
practiced separately, the arts of architecture and re- 
lationship can yield substantial rewards. When prac- 
ticed in concert, they are practically unbeatable. 


WAN 


William Houseman 


Editor 
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ominally, Market Place North 

in downtown Seattle satisfies 

the most advanced thinking on 
getting your urban renewal act together: 
You clear a two-acre city block in the 
choicest downtown neighborhood, add a 
judicious mix of condominiums, town- 
houses, shops, underground parking 
and even an on-site athletic club. And— 
presto!—a city center rescue act suc- 
ceeds. 

End of story? No, indeed. For here 
is one urban renewal project that goes 
so far beyond the nominally correct 
thing to do that it fairly shines as a 
model of how architecture may serve the 
“art of relationship” (see Editorial, page 
21). Working patiently with the local 
urban renewal authority and city activist 
groups, the developer and his designers, 
the Bumgardner Architects, have cre- 
ated an urban village of considerable ar- 
chitectural distinction—and more. They 
have paid the highest respect to neigh- 
borhood values, both historic and yet to 
come. The project’s two-story town- 
houses stand in friendly proximity to 
their nearest neighbor just across the 
street to the south—the historic and 
still-zesty Pike Place Market. By stra- 
tegic contrast, the 56 condominiums are 
incorporated in a trapezoidal mid-rise 
that acts as a transitional structure; it 1s 
designed literally to scale up from the 
market/townhouse intimacy to high-rise 
towers planned to go up on the north- 
ernmost part of the cleared site. The ar- 
chitects capitalized on a severe slope, as 
well as their own ingenuity, to realize 
dramatic views for every townhouse, 
out-size and high-ceilinged condomin- 
ium, and the charming pedestrian path- 
ways remindful of a Tuscany hill town. 


Open grillework gate pro- 
vides townhouse residents 
access to their own private 
world of interior land- 
scaped walkways, steps 
that help to distinguish 
“village” of two-story units 
stepping down the sloping 
site from mid-rise condo- 
minium structure (right). 
The latter element contrib- 
utes an attractive new 
form to the Seattle skyline 
(opposite). 
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Urban Renewal 
Done Right 


Seattle's mixed-use Market Place North 
exemplifies the urban art of tying 
everything together: old and new, street 
and view, high and low, public and private 


PHOTOS COURTESY THE BUMGARDNER ARCHITECTS 


Buyers wanted, and 
got, space and 


security 


Three private pedestrian 
walks within the town- 
house complex are 
effectively employed to 
separate the 31 units, lat- 
erally and vertically, into 
small clusters. A sense of 
“owning” all one surveys is 
heightened by long private 
vistas of Elliott Bay and pass- 
ing ships (right) and broad 
courtlike spaces defined 
by landscape greenery 
(bottom). One-, two-story 
townhouse configurations 
yield roof decks, balconies 
or porches in random ar- 
rangements. Stucco, square 
brick in variegated earth 
tones help to distinguish 
Market Place North as a 
unique environment in the 
larger downtown milieu. 
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The success of Market 
Place North’s mid-rise con- 
dominium building is attrib- 
utable in large part to the 
Bumgardner Architects’ de- 
sign response to the buy- 
er’s expressed prefer- 
ences. Marketing inquiries 
indicated that buyers 
wanted roomy apartments, 
plenty of storage, laundry 
equipment and security. 
The entrance security sys- 
tem satisfies this latter de- 
sire without compromising 
an attractive mid-rise entry 
(left). In many units, the 
living-dining areas have 12- 
foot ceilings and, of 
course, extraordinary views. 
Such unusual spacious- 
ness was made possible 
by fashioning the building 
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of individual 24-foot-high 
concrete cubes. Each cube 
is divided vertically into 
three eight-foot-high sec- 
tions on the entrance 
(east) side, and into two 
12-foot-high sections on 
the view (west) side. The 
middle section of the three 
eight-foot-high sections is 
the hallway providing en- 
trances to two split-level 
condominium units, each 
with a 12-foot living area 
and, either above or below 
the entrance hallway, an 
eight-foot-ceilinged bed- 
room section. The result- 
ing abundance of space 
and light is manifestly 
seen in the model condo- 
minium units shown here. 
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To fulfill its rightful place 
downtown, Market Place North 
looks inward, upward, downward 


The project’s air-tight logic 
is immediately apparent in 
the elevations and bird’s- 
eye perspective shown 
here. Only in Seattle and a 
few other places would a 
50-foot slope in a block’s 
length offer the chance 
seized by the Bumgardner 
Architects to realize a myr- 
iad of design objectives. 
Such as the stairstepping 
of condo and townhouse 
units to the visual and 
open space advantage of 
all residents. Too, the 
slope made it feasible to 
tuck in shops, a 37,000- 
square-foot athletic club 
and underground parking 
for 101 vehicles at the 
base, or western, side of 


the property. The perspec- 
tive (below) strongly in- 
fers—without your even 
seeing the surrounding 
neighborhood—that (a) the 
historic, people-scale Pike 
Place Market must be 
across from the town- 
houses on Virginia Street, 
(b) the trapezoidal 20-story 
condominium structure 
rises from right to left to 
meet the high-rise housing 
towers soon to be built in 
phases on the north (where 
they, too, will assume a 
neighborly scale with a 
growing high-rise residen- 
tial area just beyond the 
Market Place North bound- 
aries), (c) an urban village 
character is inherent in the 
project’s self-contained 
site plan, and (d) the stair- 
stepped orientation to the 
west not only ensures the 
privacy of individual units 
but also gives everyone 
fabulous views of water 
and mountains. 


Its success now 
assured, this 
Minneapolis 
riverfront 
rehabbing nearly 
missed the boat 
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By John Kostouros 


Every entrepreneur knows 
that there is a little bit of 
luck in every success story. 
In the case of St. Anthony 
Main shopping complex just 
over the bridge from down- 
town Minneapolis, the luck 
was at first disguised beyond 

0000077 SS 1 recognition in a frightful- 
3 looking financial picture. 

St. Anthony Main’s devel- 
oper, a prosperous bus com- 
pany operator named Louis 
Zelle, dreamed up the con- 
cept for transforming a set of 
antiquated brick warehouses 
into a tolerably bohemian 
mixed-use complex in the 
early 70’s. For design exper- 
tise, he enlisted Boston archi- 
tect Benjamin Thompson, 
who was then completing 
work on what was soon to be- 
come the most successful and 
publicized shopping complex 
in the United States. It was, 
of course, Boston’s Fanueil 
Hall-Quincy Market. 

Zelle and Thompson dis- 
covered, however, that the 
Quincy Market’s success was 
not instantly transferable. 
When Zelle went looking for 
lenders to finance his $20 
million dream at the Main, 
he was rewarded mostly with 
blank stares. 

“The original plan called 
for doing the whole project at 
once,” says Larry Nelson, 
president of the St. Anthony 
Main Company. “But it was 
1974 and money was tight. 
We now know that if wed 
raised the $20 million and 
gone ahead all at once, wed 
have come under a lot of 


Continued on page 60 
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PHOTOGRAPHS: GEORGE HEINRICH 


To the design purist, the Main lacks tidiness—which may explain why 


so many people like to hang out there 
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Given a decent day, the crowd spills out of Pracna on Main (see 
cover) and underneath umbrellas. mestibles. 
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Gas street lamp fits without forcing in 
neighborhood of century-old buildings. 


A French sidewalk cafe named Toulouse 
La Crepe is housed entirely indoors. 


Wide aisle in an old Main building 
vaguely evokes village street feeling. 


People-watching 1s a major sport on the 
porch at Anthony's Wharf. 


Two-story atrium, clerestory bring two great assets—light and space, 


to the Main’s shops. 


School spirit and Pillsbury 
provided the push needed 


If St. Anthony Main 
developer Louis Zelle 
seemed out of luck when 
he went to the financial 
community back in the 
mid-70’s, he at least had 
politics and a major 
historical event working in 
his favor. The Bicentennial 
had spurred interest in the 
Mississippi River and, in 
particular, the long- 
neglected riverfront 
birthplace of the City of 
Minneapolis. And the City 
Council was fortuitously 
being run by a number of 
graduates from nearby De 
Lasalle High School, all of 
whom were anxious to see 
the area around their alma 
mater rejuvenated. Nor did 
it hurt that the city wanted 
desperately to keep the 
Pillsbury Companys 
research facility, which sat 
across the street from 
Zelle’s property, from 
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Main pioneer Peter Hall 


moving its operations out 
of the area. It was no 
secret that Pillsbury, like 
so many other 
corporations, had been 
thinking suburbia. 

The city offered the 
company a number of 
incentives to stay. It 
promised to upgrade the 
sewer, water and road 
systems in the 
neighborhood—a promise 
that would benefit Zelle at 
least as much as it would 
Pillsbury. Then it tied 


The pasta at Pasta may be eaten on site or 
packaged to go. 


Semi-mobile marketing: candy on right, 


T-shirts and such on left. 


Zelle’s Jefferson Bus 
Company into the deal by 
getting it to agree to sell 
some of its land to 
Pillsbury for future 
expansion. Thus, in the 
time-honored American 
way—and with the 
Bicentennial as an 
appropriate backdrop—a 
deal was shaped and cut to 
benefit everybody. 

Pillsbury, as we know, 
eventually decided to stay 
in the city, and even built a 
new research facility on 
some of the land it 
obtained from the 
Jefferson Company. 
Moreover, it has plans to 
expand further on a second 
parcel it got through its 
bargain with Zelle and the 
city. 

A residual benefit has 
accrued to the city in the 
form of new 
entrepreneurial action 
taking place in the aging 
Holmes neighborhod 
surrounding the Main. De 
Lasalle graduate Bob 
Boisclair and the Japan- 
based Kajima International 


Company, after four years 
of delay, recently began 
work on the mixed-use 
Riverplace project just up 
the street from St. Anthony 
Main, where Main Street 
meets East Hennepin 
Avenue. 

But the unsung hero of 
the whole development 
explosion along the river- 
front is an architect- 
developer named Peter 
Nelson Hall. Years before 
the Main was even a gleam 
in Louis Zelle’s eye, Hall 
moved his young family 
into the top floor of a 
handsome but neglected 
brick building immediately 
next door to the Zelle 
property, which, 
incidentally, was being 
used then as a refueling 
center for Jefferson buses. 
Hall labored quietly to 
convert the main spaces of 
the old building in which 
he lived into a 
commercially attractive 
facility. That facility is 
today the charming Pracna 
on Main Restaurant (see 
cover). J. K. 
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ENOUGH ALONE 


No slave to orthodoxy, St. Paul's ebullient 
mayor sees contentment and controversy 
as two countervailing sides of the same 


civic coin 
By George Latimer 


One of the great unheralded, really 
superior gifts of the people of St. Paul 
is their fundamental lethargy. All 
through the 40s, the 50s and 60s, while 
Minneapolis was transforming its Park 
Avenue of grand 19th Century homes 
into heaven knows what, the people of 
St. Paul, by and large, simply left their 
Summit Avenue alone. By doing noth- 
ing, they nurtured a three-and-a-half 
mile long architectural treasure that is 
not exceeded by any city in America. 

The same kind of inaction explains 
the Landmark Center. There were seri- 
ous business people who thought that 
priceless civic symbol should be re- 
placed by a macadam parking lot. Can 
you think of anything more tragic? 

If you care about a place, about our 
history and architecture, if you care 
about people and their connection to 
places that express their hope for the fu- 
ture, then the destruction of such a sin- 
gular building as the Landmark Center 
for a parking lot would be an incalcula- 
ble loss. And you don’t have to be an 
architect or a designer to understand 
such a loss. 

A good deal of the fighting to save 
places involves something more than 
parochialism. One of the ways we ex- 
press our humanity is by treasuring at 
least some of the environment which 
preceded us—and by choosing with 
great care the things we transmit to fu- 
ture generations. Only then will they 
know that what surrounds them did not 
happen just yesterday. 

Of course, Summit Avenue lethargy 
to the contrary, people in St. Paul have 
been making decisions on how to allo- 
cate public space all along. Space is a 
general idea. It is room to live in. We 
need enough space to survive and stay 
healthy. Whereas p/ace evokes security, 
space inspires a sense of freedom. It in- 
vites more abstract, more visionary 
thinking—and a sense of change. At 
best, the sense of space invites bravery, 
foresight and joy in exploring and con- 
quering the unknown. 

As soon as we focus on space, it be- 
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comes a particular place. Places are 
identified. We name our buildings, our 
streets and parks. And the more we ex- 
perience of a particular place, the more 
our consciousness of that place develops. 
Our experience is often fleeting, undra- 
matic, routine, repeated day after day 
over many years. But we also have spe- 
cial places we feel deeply about: schools, 
restaurants, parks, clubs, even street 
corners—any of which may become at 
one time or another a part of our lives. 

Public landmarks, and sometimes fa- 
mous people’s places, express a different 
set of values. Often these kinds of 
places clarify social roles and expecta- 
tions as they present their designers’ 
views of reality. For example, the 
houses built in St. Paul’s Hill District 
in the late 1800s indicated by their loca- 
tion and design the high social status of 
the area’s first residents. Summit Ave- 
nue, notwithstanding its assessment by 
F. Scott Fitzgerald as “a museum of ar- 
chitectural disasters,” remains a signifi- 
cant architectural statement of the hu- 
man condition and the ideals expressed 
by the particular rich people who built 
their mansions there. As symbolic, hu- 
man-made structures tied to a unique 
human experience, they occupied a very 
important, almost dominant place in our 
city. Rising from a hill, literally above 
the rest of the city, these Victorian man- 
sions sat far from the bustling railroad 
and riverfront areas. 

If you know the stories behind them, 
an extra dimension is added to your 
perception of these mansions. Driving 
by the James J. Hill mansion without 
knowing who its owner was, you see it 
merely as a fairly striking but not espe- 
cially beautiful rich man’s home; and 
that it certainly makes an unmistakable 
statement as eclectic Victorian 
architecture. 

But if you know that Jim Hill, the 
man who built it, started life as a la- 
borer and managed to become the most 
powerful tycoon of his time in St. Paul 
and the entire Northwest by connecting 
East and West with his Great Northern 
Railroad—then this James J. Hill man- 
sion evokes a much deeper meaning for 
the passerby. 


Two other notable buildings designed 
to symbolize lofty ideals in St. Paul are 
the Cathedral and the State Capitol. The 
Capitol, inspired by classical architec- 
ture, pays homage to democracy in the 
tradition of the United States Capitol. 
The Cathedral is modeled after St. Pe- 
ter’s in Rome. When it was built in 
1893-1904, Archbishop John Ireland 
envisaged it as a monument of faith 
honoring all of the region’s immigrants. 
The six chapels within the Cathedral 
commemorated patron saints of Ireland, 
Italy, France, Germany, the Slavic peo- 
ples and the Scandinavians. The Arch- 
bishop was a bit optimistic; when it 
became clear that most of the Scandi- 
navians were determined to remain Lu- 
therans, their chapel was rededicated to 
St. Therese of the Child Jesus. 

When we see such monumental 
buildings, walk in them, take an active 
interest in understanding them, then we 
may grasp important values our city and 
culture continue to hold dear. 

It is essential in discussing St. Paul 
to recognize its unique system of streets. 
When the city’s streets were first laid 
out and named, long-term efficiency and 
orientation were not high-priority objec- 
tives. Naming a street was a highly per- 
sonal process; neighborhoods worked 
out their own street nomenclature with- 
out reference to an overall design. Peo- 
ple named streets after elements from 
their immediate setting: flowers and 
other horticultural features were 
popular. 

Garrison Keillor once recognized the 
resulting civic confusion by comparing 
the street system of southwest Minneap- 
olis to that of St. Paul in an ode which 
ends with these lines: 


“Be thankful this is not St. Paul. 

There is no sense to it at all; 

With a church for all its spiritual 

and temporal powers, 

Permits a jungle of streets 

Named after trees and flowers; 

Where a Minneapolis person can 

look up to the heavens, 

As driving on Eighth Street 

He find himself on Ninth, 

then on Seventh.” 

They tried to civilize us back in 
1907 through a campaign to change St. 
Paul’s street names. Obviously, a Scan- 
dinavian must have been mayor that 
year, because he tried to introduce logic 
and efficiency into our city through a 
new system of street names. Opponents 
argued that St. Paul would lose its dis- 
tinctiveness, that changing the names 
would dishonor those who struggled to 
make the city what it was. The street- 
name revolution failed. Our streets are 
as illogical and distinctive as ever, and 
Garrison Keillor is absolutely right. 

But the street-name controversy is not 
the only geopolitical conflict we’ve had 
in St. Paul. I, personally, have been re- 
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George Latimer laying the first brick for relocated farmer's market in St. Paul. 


sponsible for two or three small wars 
that erupted over changing place loca- 
tions of passionate meaning to some. 
The most recent, and difficult, was the 
battle of the Farmer’s Market. 

The farmers who had grown and de- 
livered their goods to the Farmer’s 
Market for many years strongly resisted 
the moving of that market to another 
place. So did many of its customers. 
They were not of a mind to create a 
place for the future. 

We have at last negotiated our way, I 
think, through that impasse. Beginning 
this summer, the new Farmer’s Market 
will open a few blocks from the old 
site. It will face an old warehouse now 
being converted to loft apartments and, 
on ground level, an indoor adjunct to 
the new market. 

We once had a stadium in St. Paul, 
out in the Midway area. It was called 
Midway Stadium. Ostensibly, it was 
built for major league baseball; its field 
and 10,000 seats were supposed to com- 
pete successfully for the Washington 
Senators’ favor as a home field. Well, 
Midway didn’t get the Senators. In- 
stead, it got three or four rock concerts 
a year, and not much else. 

When we moved ahead with Energy 
Park, Midway Stadium occupied 
needed space, as did Kopper’s coke 
plant and some underutilized railroad 
yards. I, among others, happened to 


think it was worth the struggle to put 
all of these parcels together into about 
220 acres, on which housing for about 
920 families and jobs for four-to-five 

thousand people could be created. 

When we decided that building En- 
ergy Park would mean giving up old 
Midway Stadium, the consequent furor 
provided a lesson in the sanctity of ratty 
old baseball parks that do well to draw 
crowds of 400 people (except when rock 
concerts are occasionally held in them). 
Judging from an aroused opposition, the 
most cherished local structure seemed to 
be our own Cinderella of a baseball 
field—Midway Stadium. The moral is 
clear: Whenever space is envisaged for 
any use other than its original one, un- 
popular judgments are inescapable. 

Of course, there are a hundred ways 
the builder and developer need the co- 
operation of the city. And it is a fact 
that, as Mayor of St. Paul, I have no 
way of dodging the responsibility for 
bad design. I must say that just about 
every time I have been warned about 
design, I have been properly warned. It 
is a very depressing thing. Part of the 
difficulty is related to one’s eagerness to 
get on with a project; another part is 
simply the need for civility in trying to 
affect change. 

If the developer has delivered on his 
promises, is not bulldozing you but 
proceeding according to plan, there may 


come a point in the project when you 
know you are causing him a loss of 
money.and other forms of distress. The 
dilemma isn’t anything fancier than per- 
mitting a design about which you have 
misgivings to go forward. When such a 
project is built and you know you 
should have acted on your misgivings, 
the realization is terrible to consider. 
Here we are, spending all the rest of 
our lives with designs that are not en- 
hancing but dehumanizing people’s ex- 
perience. I could have made a 
difference. In fact, I tried in several in- 
stances and failed. In several others, I 
tried and succeeded. 

Among St. Paul’s notable successes, 
the reinvestment in the Selby-Dale and 
Summit-University areas has been sim- 
ply incredible. Just about all of the con- 
dominimizing that has occurred in St. 
Paul has been concentrated in these two 
areas. About twelve years ago, the Sum- 
mit-University area had a vacancy rate 
of around 30 percent. I know that com- 
munity very well. I can remember 
when this was a place of abandoned 
buildings; when Webster Elementary 
School had 250 kids in it, and it was 
the poorest and lowest-achieving school 
in the city. Today, Webster has 1,000 
kids in it, and a waiting list of middle- 
class white families from all over the 
city who are trying to get theirs into it. 

Then there is Lowertown. Other than 
leaving things alone, Lowertown is 
probably the best thing we’ve done for 
St. Paul in the last ten years. If we had 
approached Lowertown as a redevelop- 
ment concept 25 years ago, some unin- 
spired planner most likely would have 
opted for demolishing much of the area, 
leaving a great swath of empty space. 
Today, by contrast, substantial reinvest- 
ment is occurring there, and I believe 
we are going to recapture that sense of 
an urban village so rare to find. 

Lowertown will be a place not just 
filled with candle shops (although, if a 
market for candles develops there, can- 
dle shopkeepers are welcome to come!). 
If you should wish to live in Lower- 
town, that’s fine, too. Even if you aren’t 
rich, our housing is being built and 
marketed for you, as well as those who 
have more money. 

And if you want a job in Lowertown, 
were getting ready for you with a cou- 
ple of thousand jobs to be generated. By 
and large, this new urban village will 
reflect the tradition of St. Paul itself—a 
place not too cute, not too delicate, but 
instead a rugged and self-reliant kind of 
city. A city where there is even a place 
for civic lethargy. 


Mayor Latimer’s article 1s adapted from a 
lecture series, Cities: An Urban Over- 
view, sponsored by the Minneapolis Col- 
lege of Art and Design, Extension Pro- 
grams. 
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The Only Way 


ToGoWas UP 


The architects’ finesse literally elevates a 
sparkling broadcast center to landmark 


distinction in St. Paul. 


If ever a building deserved to be 
called a crowning achievement, it is the 
new broadcast headquarters of Minne- 
sota Public Radio, Inc., in downtown 
St. Paul. Unless told, you would never 
know that this four-story jewelbox of a 
structure adroitly conceals the fact that 
it was built, not from the ground up, 
but as a vertical addition to an existing 
two-story building dating from the 60’s. 

The challenge to the architects, the 
Leonard Parker Associates, was two- 
fold. And formidable. As the largest re- 
gional public radio network in the 
United States, MPR’s technical needs 
and specialized space requirements were 
of such a sophisticated nature that the 
architects practically had to become 
broadcasting experts to carry out their 
commission. 
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Equally challenging was the problem 
of somehow accommodating the client’s 
measurable and symbolic wishes—for 
almost twice the available space in the 
target building, and a design solution 
that, in an MPR executive’s words, 
“would convey a sense of quality, stabil- 
ity and vigor.” The only way to go was 
up, inasmuch as a tight site bounded by 
three of St. Paul’s busiest downtown 
streets prevented ground-level expan- 
sion. (Through architectural resource- 
fulness, however, a 25-foot overhang on 
the upper floors yielded substantial bo- 
nus space for newsrooms and music de- 
partment on the third floor and broad- 
cast studios on the fourth.) 

The design solution was suggested by 
the old building’s exterior cladding ma- 
terials: a base of a dark red granite, and 


By its contrast with neigh- 
boring office towers, MPR 
headquarters gains distinc- 
tion in scale and design 
quality. Its importance as a 
St. Paul landmark may be 
enhanced if plans for a city 
park adjacent to the build- 
ing materialize. 
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a second floor clad in a white marble no 
longer being quarried. Why not save as 
much of the old envelope as possible, 
went the reasoning, and unify old and 
new through a new cladding material? 
That is what happened. A deep reddish- 
purple brick was found that closely 
matches the building’s base, and its 
effect is stunning. Burgundy-colored 
sills and trim where applicable contrib- 
ute appreciably to an exterior of high- 
style sophistication. Capping the west 
facade and eye-catching indeed is an 
electronic news banner. A glass ribbon 
of windows circumscribes the building 
at the third floor, fixing a clear line of 
demarcation between the old and the 
new. The arched windows admitting 
light to fourth-floor studios were in- 
spired less by post-modern stylism than 
similar arches visibly conspicuous in 
neighboring turn-of-the-century build- 
ings. Functionally, the quarters couldn’t 
be more up to scratch, according to 
MPR V.P. Sally Pope. “The building 
has ‘worked, ” says she, “from the first 
day of occupancy.” In a newly renovated 
area of the city, MPR’s new home has 
become an architectural landmark, a 
handsome structure that stands apart 
from, but is compatible with, its neigh- 
bors.” 

Which, of course, is the ultimate 
expression of architectural civility. 
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Superbly equipped major 
studio (below) is large 
enough to accommodate a 
chamber orchestra. Oak- 
stripped walls carry over 
ceiling as acoustical de- 
vice; and clear plexiglass 
vertical tubes also contrib- 
ute to sound quality. Small 
broadcast studio personnel 
benefit from daylight ad- 
mitted by arched windows 
(above.) 
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Welcome novelty: 
a fine small 
building downtown 


Existing space in the origi- 
nal two-story structure (be- 
low) was fully incorporated 
in Minnesota Public Ra- 

dio’s new headquarters, 

but the new building bears 
no resemblance to the old. 


All-new upper floors are 
devoted to a radio station’s 
key activities—studios and 
programming facilities (see 
section). Need for direct 
access between top floor 
studios and third floor 
newsroom and program: 
ming area was satisfied by 
skylit stairwell linking the 
two. MPR’s reception area 
(below) is clean-surfaced 
and sophisticated: flooring 
is varicolored slate. Walls 
the same burgundy of exte- 
rior sills and trim. Employ- 
ees’ lounge (far left) enjoys 
top floor privacy and, in 
fair weather, a sunny ter- 
race at one end. 


THE URBANSCAPES OF 
M. PAUL FRIEDBERG 


Arguably the most influential landscape architect in this country 
since Olmsted, this man’s architectonic ideas have modified the 
meaning of public parks, play and pure space 


If ever the day comes when landscape 
architects start coining slogans, in the 
manner of breakfast food companies, 
M. Paul Friedberg already knows what 
his will be. It will read, “If you have 
the time, I have the space.” 

As slogans go, this one serves as both 
a model of brevity and the agent of a 
sporting proposition. But there is more 
to it. It also lays bare the existential 
roots of the modern landscape architect’s 
dilemma. Simply put, what happens if 
the landscape architect has the space, 
but the prospective user, perhaps unsee- 
ing and filled with angst, doesn’t have 
the time? Or worse, what happens to the 
poor landscape architect’s equilibrium if 
this same prospective user does have the 
time— but employs it to reduce his ur- 
banscape to rubble? 

These are questions that troubled 
Frederick Law Olmsted scarcely at all. 
Today, they trouble Paul Friedberg and 
his professional colleagues all the time. 
For, ironically, as a leisure-ridden soci- 
ety revs itself up to gratify its need for 
novelty, there is no time left for Sunday 
in the park. In consequence, the land- 
scape architect’s challenge today is not 
appreciably different from that of the 
sports promoter or operator of a dinner/ 
theatre restaurant. They are all show 
biz, competing for a thin slice of the 
proliferating leisure time Americans 
now squander so quixotically. 

The landscape architect as impresario 
is a fairly recent phenomenon. Its ad- 
vent coincided with the rise of a fer- 
vently embraced public policy whose 
effect was to wreck the cities by reward- 
ing the systematic despoliation of the 
countryside. The impact of this envi- 
ronmental upheaval on the landscape ar- 
chitecture profession was transmogrify- 
ing. Whereas the emphasis had always 
been on the /andscape in its title, the 
profession since the convulsive re- 
ordering of the socio-economic priorities 
in the 50’s has increasingly stressed the 
word architecture. Leaf, twig, branch 
and berry have given ground to brick, 
stone, poured concrete and railroad tie. 

Goodbye bosky dell and sylvan glade. 
Hello shopping mall and vestpocket 
park. Goodbye ornamental gardening. 
Hello architectonics. Goodbye Freder- 
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ick Law Olmsted. Hello M. Paul 
Friedberg. 

Hello also Thomas Church, Garrett 
Eckbo and Lawrence Halprin, three 
Californians who were both young 
enough and artful enough thirty years 
ago to show the way. It was their work 
that suggested a stunning new possibil- 
ity for landscape architects: Instead of 
pottering around buildings planting 
horticultural softeners, why not lay 
professional claim to all the space that 
lies between the buildings in our urban- 
ized world and, by God, design it? Gar- 
rett Eckbo identified the philosophical 
foundation for such a preemptive role 
in the early 60’s when he observed, 
“Design is a specific process which has its 
own value and contribution. But when 
you connect it to the word ‘environment’ 
you are setting up a condition of enor- 
mous potential. The architectural 
profession has said that the architect is 
the environmental designer, but they 
have not proved it.” 

Neither, Eckbo doubtless would con- 
cede today, have the landscape archi- 
tects. Standing between both the archi- 
tects and the landscape architects and 
their idealized vision of a totally de- 
signed urban environment are stubborn 
obstacles: among them, market forces, 
City Hall, citizen apathy, visual illiter- 
acy and penny-wisdom. (Indeed, all of 
these and more are encountered even in 
Minneapolis, a city rated one of the 
most successful anywhere, as a special 


fold-out section on the following pages 
seeks to demonstrate. ) 

But consider: A handful of landscape 
architects have indeed designed urban- 
scapes of such merit as to satisfy Eck- 
bo’s “condition of enormous potential.” 
Included in the modest star system of an 
undervalued profession, in addition to 
the California threesome, are these East- 
erners: lan McHarg, Hideo Suzaki, 
Dan Kiley, Robert Zion and, of course, 
Paul Friedberg. 

At 50, Friedberg is the youngest and 
arguably the most influential of Ameri- 
can landscape architecture’s stars. His 
high standing derives both from the 
gutsiness of his architectonic attack (“If 
you have the time, I have the space”) 
and the psychic energy he gladly burns 
off evangelizing for a heightened un- 
derstanding of the design professions’ 
failures (including his own) and missed 
opportunities. His most dependable au- 
dience, not surprisingly, is design 
professionals and design students. 

In the trade, Friedberg is thought of 
as a “people’s designer,” such has been 
the number of vestpocket parks, pools, 
playscapes, basketball courts and street- 
scapes he’s done in inner city neighbor- 
hoods. Which is somewhat bizarre for a 
person who spent his formative years at- 
tending a one-room schoolhouse in rural 
Pennsylvania. Equally peculiar, for a 
designer of a robustly architectonic per- 
suasion, is the fact that he studied orna- 
mental landscape at Cornell University. 
Yet his natural swashbuckling style 
(black turtleneck, jeans, boots and a 
Honda CX 500 as personal transporta- 
tion in his home base of New York 
City) has been tempered in recent years 
as the corporate commissions have rolled 
in. His Honeywell and Nielsen corpo- 
rate plazas, for example, evoke a lyrical 
quality that Olmsted himself would 
have applauded. And though Paul 
Friedberg has earned induction into any 
landscapers’ hall of fame for having 
paid his dues as a people’s designer, he 
now seems primed, by reason of profes- 
sional maturity, to create major urban 
settings so compellingly attractive that 
people will not only take the time but 
make the time to enjoy them. 

W.H. 
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Moving ever eastward, 
you experience another change of 
elevation, visually accentuated by 
pyramidal tile constructions 
(above). Their surface is enhanced 

„by English ivy growing in random 
cut-outs. As always, Friedberg uses 

| gravity to introduce a sparkling 

rivulet along path (right). 


Here, in this very space, 
is Minneapolis’ last 
chance to pump vitality 
into the Greenway 


The border that frames 
this text also defines the 
last undeveloped parcel— 
110 Grant Street—abutting 
on the Loring Greenway. 
And as the photo below 
suggests (by no means con- 
clusively), what a glaring 
gap and a glorious oppor- 
tunity the Minneapolis City 


Council has to deal with 
here. 

Newspaper stories have 
recently reported that the 
terms of purchase for this 
city-owned property have 
been tentatively reached 
with a developer named 
William Fine. Fine plans to 
build a 300-unit highrise 
apartment on the site. Not 
once have these stories 
noted the crucially impor- 
tant relationship between 
110 Grant Street and the 
Greenway. 

As observed elsewhere in 
this fold-out, the Greenway 
would have been a much 
livelier place if the shops 
planned for 1200 on the 
Mall had materialized. It is 


doubtful, however, that 
their location could have 
matched the Greenway seg- 
ment adjacent to 110 Grant 
in its potential for generat- 
ing a critical socio-eco- 
nomic mass; its position al- 
most midway in the 
Greenway is practically 
perfect for creating a 
small-scale “village ۳ 
setting. 

The editors of AM be- 
lieve the Minneapolis City 
Council can serve the pub- 
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Whoa, what have we here? Sud- 
denly looming ahead, after such a fe: : 
pleasant, almost bucolic stroll, you 4 

encounter these glacially inhospita- 
ble towers. How, you wonder, di 
they get here? How, you wonder,} 
do you get out? Keep reading. 
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lic interest exceptionally 
well by initiating a study to 
examine the feasibility of 
introducing people-enticing 
lures into this Greenway 
segment—an appropria 


mix, that is, of shops, ser- 
vices and cultural attrac- 
tions which can and should 
be an integral part of what- 
ever goes up at 110 Grant. 
We feel sure that Minneso- 
ta’s architects would wel- 
come a signal from the 
Council to help out. 


You have just entered Loring 
Greenway and are looking back 
over a chest-high brick wall to- 
ward a spherical water sculpture, 
Berger Fountain, across Harmon 
Place in Loring Park. Not a part 
of Friedberg’s Greenway concept 
but rather a philanthropic gift, the 
fountain was positioned, reasonably 
enough, on axis with the Green- 


way. 


Greenway Gables, a townhouse de- 
velopment designed by Minneapolis 
architects Bentz-Thompson-Rietow 
and the recipient of numerous 
awards, rises to your left on enter- 
ing the Greenway. It borders the 
northern edge for half the Green- 
way’s length (see also birds eye), 
lending welcome residential scale. 


Moving beyond the abstract wood 
play structure and up two steps 
(right), you gain a clear sense of 
the Greenway’s purpose: it func- 
tions as people-scaled oasis to coun- 
teract the hard-edged, high-rise en- 
vironment bordering it on both 
sides. Unfortunately, the devel- 
oper’s blocks ignore the Greenway, 
treating it as an enemy presence. 
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Access to high-rise condominiums on 


Greenway’s Loring Park entrance, 
while commendable as a conven- 
tence, is about as ceremonial as a 
detention center. 


Having negotiated an upward 
change of elevations that pleases 
your senses (see #12), you may 
pause to use the phone in a trim, 
blue kiosk. Or, like this father and 
son, have a snack beneath a space- 
defining peristyle of heavy wood 
members. 


This two-dimensional photo poorly 
approximates the three-dimensional 
design strategy of oft-changing ele- 
vations throughout the Greenway 

and Peavey Plaza. 


Strong, angular play sculpture de- 
signed by Friedberg (left) pleases 
the eye and encourages kids to test 
their climbing agility. Maturing 
locust trees now form a welcome 
canopy of shade over Greenway 
Seating. 


Honeywell Plaza, once a nasty sea 
of blacktop employee parking, has 
earned a place among the most 
beautiful open spaces in America 
today. It also deserves praise as a 
superb example of corporate vision. 
says its designer, Paul Friedberg, 
“They bought every single idea— 
the whole ball of wax. 


It is the pleasantest kind of 
assault on every one of your 
senses. The inflamed bed of 
red geraniums at the entrance 
of the original headquarters 
building. And the water, 
water everywhere: plashing, 
gurgling, tumbling, slither- 
ing and sheeting; always 
moving—in grass-fringed 
channels, in glassy curtains, 
in pools, alongside little path- 
ways of stone squares, and 
beneath foot bridges. 

And wherever the eye set- 
tles, canopies of young trees, 
elegantly spreading juniper 
and, seemingly, scores of 
grass-crowned berms and 
earthen platforms—all com- 
posing themselves in scenes 
of kaleidoscopic 3-D. Honey- 
well Plaza’s marked urbanity 
is all the more remarkable 
for what the space was con- 
ceived to be by the company’s 
chief executive officer, Edson 
Spencer. He and his associ- 
ates wanted a new “front 
yard.” By which they meant a 
place for rank-and-file em- 
ployees to enjoy their peanut 
butter and jelly sandwiches 
on their lunch hour. Visitors, 
too, if they wished. 
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Honeywell had already 
commissioned the well-known 
architects, Hammel Green & 
Abrahamson to design its new 
corporate headquarters (top 
and far right), a short walk 
from the old one (right), 
when Paul Friedberg got a 
phone call inviting him to 
come out from New York 
and discuss a landscape job. 
He recalls driving in from 
the airport and casting a hor- 
rified eye on a scene just 
short of urban squalor. The 
old factory-like headquarters 
overlooked acres of blacktop 
parking lot and, just beyond, 
one of the area’s major air 
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M. PAUL FRIEDBERG 


and visual polluters: Inter- 
state 35 (bottom right). 

“I was taken to see Mr. 
Spencer,” Friedberg remem- 
bers, “and then I was shown 
a master plan that called for 
completely removing the 
parking lot. I thought this 
was such a dramatic thing to 
do. It is almost un-American 
to eliminate a parking lot— 
and for a lawn? Hardly any- 
one in this country has the 
nerve to replace a parking lot 
with anything as wasteful as a 
garden.” 

Friedberg produced three 
alternate schemes, all stress- 
ing water and the architec- 
tonic edges and elevation 


changes most often associated 
with his work. “They picked 
the scheme I liked best. They 
wanted to let the community 
use the space. I said you have 
to be very careful. If you 
open it up to the street, you 
will be in trouble. I said if 
you make it more private, the 
community may still use it 
but they’ll be using as your 
guests. Honeywell bought 
everything. They bought the 
whole ball of wax.” 


PULL-OUT ——> 


COURTESY: HONEYWELL 


Remembering where you started 
this stroll, back at syloan Loring 
Park, you now face down Nicollet 
Mall and the-IDS Tower—an as- 
tonishing visual flip-flop from buc- 
olic to big-city. Peavey Plaza is at 
your right. 


Says Paul Friedberg of Peavey 
Plaza, “Peavey is consistent with 
my notion of what an American 
urban plaza 1s about. It is a stage 
setting where people may act out a 
variety of formal or informal expe- 
riences and expressions.” Cascading 
water masks street noise, yet the 
plaza’s descending levels from the 
street are designed as a visual lure 
to passersby. Sadly missing from 
the plaza 1s a restaurant that was 
originally to be incorporated in 
southwest corner, opening from a 
wall near Orchestra Hall. Like 
urbanscapes everywhere, availabil- 
ity of snack foods would act as a 
magnetic people-lure. A nearby res- 
taurant’s protest allegedly killed the 
plaza restaurant. Too bad, because 
it would have helped their busi- 
ness, too. Also bad for business: 
“No wading” sign. 


\ Lightposts lining 
‘bleak wall of 

۰ 1200 on the Mall 
were designed by 
Friedberg expressly 
to provide space for 
retail shops’ names. Alas, | 
shops never materialized. 


Possibly the most difficult action for a city to justify is the 
removal of a juicy parcel from the tax rolls. Every political 
instinct counsels against it. Yet when the risk is taken and a 
great linear oasis is created by a Paul Friedberg smack in the 
high rent district of downtown Minneapolis, everyone wins: 
neighboring developers, stores, hotels, visitors, the Chamber of 
Commerce and, most especially, the people. Loring Greenway 
and Peavey Plaza, neatly tied together by a small swatch of 
Nicollet Mall, are remarkable achievements. But they are not as 
good as they should be—or can be. Significantly, the designer 
himself agrees. To see where these urbanscapes went wrong, 
and how they can still be fixed, we invite you take a vicarious 
stroll. with us. We step off at the far left, entering the Greenway 
from the west, across from Loring Park. 


PEAVEY PLAZA/LORING GREENWAY 
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Here 1s where a grand design be- You have emerged from bleak chute 


gins, through no fault of the de- between the Hyatt Regency and 
signer, to come unstuck. You are 1200 on the Mall and now stand, 
looking at the Hyatt Regency’s looking back, alongside the 
Greenway entrance—and nothing “official” entrance to the Greenway 
much else. From this point, as the from Nicollet Mall. (Had we 
plan makes clear, you are obliged started our stroll at this end of the 
to enter a dreary chute bounded by Greenway, you'd be wondering, 

the blank wails of the hotel on “Where's the Greenway?” 


one side and 1200 on the Mall 

on the other (see #17). The archi- 
tects for 1200, the HodnelStage- 
berg Partnership, wanted shops 
facing the Greenway. The devel- 
oper and the city said, “No.” Sim- 
ilarly, the Hyatt Regency could 
also have incorporated commercial 
on its Greenway side. “Instead,” 
notes Paul Friedberg, “it turned its 
back.” 
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A few of Friedberg’s better known urbanscapes 


A lush winter garden 
calculated to draw 
Niagara falls tourists 
in the off-season 


Of the major Friedberg 
commissions of recent years, 
the spectacular Rainbow Cen- 
ter at Niagara Falls is the 
only one whose dimensions 
were determined by the work 
of another designer. The 
Center’s chief purpose, as in- 
terpreted by Cesar Pelli, a 
Gruen Associates partner at 
the time, was to attract traffic 
to an important urban re- 
newal complex including a 
convention center, a museum 
and future commercial facili- 
ties—especially during the 
winter months, when tourism 
at the Falls needs to be 
beefed up. A winter garden 
by definition, Rainbow Cen- 
ter is both asymetrical and a 
see-though structure precisely 
to let Friedberg’s lush, multi- 
level landscaping shine 
through as a visible lure 
from both ends of a new 
mall. Aptly described by Pro- 
gressive Architecture as a pub- 
lic space where “contempla- 
tion replaces consumption,” 
the setting of tropical plant- 
ing (including such exotica as 
papyrus, bamboo and fiddle 
leaf fig plants) is a natural for 
the staging of such smoothing 
events as chorales and cham- 
ber music. Hardheaded prac- 
ticality, however, decrees that 
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Rainbow Center eventually 
will be joined on both sides 
by commercial structures; 
thus this winter garden will 
double as an assuredly fabu- 
lous lobby area. 


At Nielsen, they 
show off the landscape 
to their friends 


By far the most dominant 


feature of the corporate park 


at A.C. Nielson’s headquar- 
ters in suburban Chicago is 
the pool. Its size in the flat- 


ness of its setting conveys the 
beauty of a rice paddy. But 
this water is not purely deco- 
rative. It is also a functioning 
retention pond, detailed by 
Friedberg to allow for the 
water’s height to fluctuate by 
as much as a foot; it reaches a 
peak after heavy rain, then 
slowly recedes. A cantilevered 
curb hides debris that may 
accumulate along pool’s edge. 
The Nielsen organization (the 
opinion survey people) has 
used one-third of their 70- 
acre site for its headquarters 
building and plaza, and 
Friedberg has designed the 
pool as the focus for future 
buildings that may be added. 


Madison, Wisconsin's 

great mall honors the 
pedestrians in a town 
where there are many 


The Capitol Mall in Mad- 
ison epitomizes the assertive 
urbanscape expressly designed 
to hold the automobile at bay 
while letting people do their 
thing. Or, rather, their 
things, for this mall’s linear 
character encourages a diver- 
sity of activities—from stroll- 
ing to sunning to splashing 
in, atop and alongside a foun- 
tain sculpture. Typical of 
Friedberg’s rectilinear design 
emphasis, steps and curbs are 
elemental components. Used 
to accomplish several aims: 
seating, of course, but also 
three-dimensional forms 
placed at irregular intervals 
to generate visual liveliness 
on the one hand and a sense 
of reassuring enclosure on the 
other. A lure for Madison’s 
college population, the Capi- 
tal Mall is often festooned 
with banners and lined with 
the stalls of a farmer’s mar- 


ket. 


Pershing Park: 
a stage setting 
in Washington, D.C. 


One of Friedberg’s high- 
est-profile projects, this pub- 
lic park in the nation’s capitol 
is separated from Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue by an allé of 
golden honey locusts. Its 
principal design elements are 
a cascade of steps and a re- 
flecting pool. The steps are of 
fundamental importance. 
“Where we want people to sit 
down,” says Friedberg, “we 
make the steps almost 14 
inches deep: this allows them 
to bend their knees and rest 
their feet, not on the next 
lower step but the second 
one.” The steps also appeal to 
visitors on account of their 
descent straight into the 
water, with an intervening 
walkway at the bottom. 
Pershing Park also attracts a 
crowd by virtue of a kiosk 
where snacks are offered and 
a great, elevated stone ram- 
part of a fountain from which 
sheets of water fall. The 
park’s central idea, socially 
speaking, is to invite pas- 
sersby to enter and enjoy on 
their own terms. “Not every- 


Jacob Riis Park: where 
public grass stopped being 
hateful 


To the eye, Jacob Riis 
Houses in Lower Manhat- 
tan looked like all of the 
other low-income public 
housing projects built in 
New York City during the 
years Robert Moses played 
God. They looked forbid- 
ding. The open space was 
fenced off, off limits to the 
people who lived there. 
Thus even the grass was 
thought to be hateful. Re- 
calls Paul Friedberg, “You 


one must sit on a bench or 
the steps. They may simply 
stop to enjoy the changing 
light and color reflected at all 
hours.” Or, on occasion to 
experience the park’s amphi- 
theater form at times when 
actors and musicians (real or 
would-be) are on hand to 
perform. 


had to stay on the paths, so 
the paths became coercive. 
Especially to New Yorkers. 
You can’t even get a New 
Yorker to wait for a green 
light or cross at the cross- 
walk.” 


Friedberg’s transforma- 
tion of a coercive environ- 
ment into Jacob Riis Park 
in the mid-60’s remains one 
of the most convincing 
demonstrations of the ur- 
ban designer’s art ever exe- 
cuted in the United States. 
This is no less true today, 
even though it has been 
badly “beaten up,” as 


Theatrical setting 
acts in best interest 
of Massachusetts bank 


Friedberg puts it, by its 
users. For what Friedberg 
did was to open up an en- 
tire interior no-man’s land 
(leaving every tree exactly 
in place) and to create an 
altogether new three- 
dimensional environment 
(see aerial). “We just raised 
and lowered the earth 
around those existing 
trees,” says Friedberg. 

He actually did a great 
deal more. He made a pre- 
viously terrifying area safe 
by lighting it adequately. 
(“We know there is an in- 
verse ratio between the 
number of police you need 
and the amount of lighting 
you put into a place.”) It 
was considered imprudent 
in those days to build any- 
thing “ceremonial” in pub- 
lic housing. Friedberg de- 
signed an amphitheater for 
Jacob Riis that has been 
the setting for public 
school commencement ex- 
ercises, boxing matches, 
amateur theatricals and 
summertime water sprays. 
As the action shot here 
testifies, Jacob Riis kids 
have found delight in play- 
forms that test their spunk 
as well as their muscles 
(teen-age boys discovered 


“The State Street Bank 
project in Quincy,” says its 
designer, “is one of our more 
successful projects, in that the 
client allowed us to design it 
both as a stage setting for 
performances and as a decora- 
tive garden to be enjoyed by 
the people who work in the 
adjacent building.” Trees and 
planting soften the transition 
from the building to descend- 
ing tiers of terraces and steps. 
Focal point of design is a 
masonry platform in reflect- 
ing pool where music, theat- 
rical events occur. Garden 
furniture rather than benches 
contribute to an almost resi- 
dential character of the plaza. 


jumping off the amphithea- 
ter roof to be a dandy rite 
of passage into manhood). 

Paul Friedberg would be 
the first to admit a Jacob 
Riis Park will never cor- 
rect entrenched social and 
environmental ills. But it 
can be an important assur- 
ance to the disadvantaged 
that they truly count for 
something. 
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hough it has long been the most 

uncontested of real estate maxims 

that location is everything, a 
bright and innovative housing project in 
downtown Toronto begs to differ. In 
fact, the David B. Archer Cooperative 
Housing designed by Jerome Markson 
argues persuasively for a corollary 
which states that, in the absence of great 
location, sensitive architecture can carry 
the day. Certainly, the Archer Coop site 
is anything but idyllic. It is part of a 
newly created community known as the 
St. Lawrence Neighborhood, a histori- 
cally significant area where Toronto was 
founded as the town of York nearly 200 
years ago. By its very presence here, the 
Archer housing helps to create order out 
of what had become an industrial mess 
of railroad spurs, junk yards, bus de- 
pots and warehouses. This area was des- 
ignated by the city in the late 70’s for a 
mix of public and private housing de- 
velopments that optimally would bring 
all the socio-economic classes together in 
a model urban community for the rest 
of the city to emulate. It was a formid- 
able venture, and one which, according 
to local detractors, has spawned some 
disappointing results. One critic de- 
scribed the neighborhood as “dreary 
empty plazasand streets,’ and feltthat“. . . 
throughout St. Lawrence, despite the at- 
tempt to alter building heights and ele- 
vations, one knows that all this surface 
treatment merely hides rows of anony- 
mous standard apartments.” Not the 
least of the handicaps imposed on the 
commissioned architects was the restric- 
tive requirement that a single exterior 
wall cladding be used: a harsh orange 
brick common to the surrounding 
neighborhoods. The evidence is clear to 
the eye that when insensitively handled, 
it can create an uncompromising monot- 
ony that is difficult to overcome. 

Yet others have lauded the Archer 
Cooperative project. A Canadian Archi- 
tect article covering the St. Lawrence 
neighborhood called Markson’s work 
“sheer delight, undoubtedly the most 
sensitively-designed project in St. Law- 
rence.” Much to its credit, the Archer 
housing incorporates major aspects of 
the streetscape: for example, texture of 
facade, scale to people, and suitability of 
common spaces and walkways for the 
residents’ casual activities. Such design 
considerations pay off in measurable 
value added to the public. 

In many ways, Jerome Markson has 
used the vernacular of the detached 
house and the row house to evoke visual 
perceptions that are not normally associ- 
ated with public housing. He has skill- 
fully. relied on bay windows, arched, 
step-up entry ways, usable balconies, 
window boxes, street-level planting 
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How to Humanize 
City Housing 


Call it a Canadian caper, the skill behind 
this Toronto project's rejuvenating effect 
on a tired old neighborhood 


beds, and white trim—all to produce a 
lively and inviting street profile. And 
with the inclusion of ground level retail 
space along the Esplanade, the project 
borrows from the best European urban 
tradition by tightly integrating commer- 
cial and residential functions in a single 
building, while relating them unequivo- 
cally to the street. 

By no means the perfect embodiment 
of the “think small” philosophy of To- 
ronto’s famous adopted daughter, Jane 
Jacobs, the Archer project nevertheless 
earns high marks for providing a hu- 
manistic setting in which the residents 
themselves can, if they wish, make 


One of the nicer things about the 
David B. Archer Coop, designed by 
Toronto architect Jerome Markson, 
is the variety of housing options 
available to its residents, from walk- 
up bachelor apartments to single- 
family townhouses (opposite), all 
skillfully mixed into an ensemble 
that is not unlike a mini-village in its 
= and beguiling urban charac- 
er. 


FIONA SPALDING-SMITH 


things happen. The two-story high gate- 
way leading to the interior street town- 
houses contains the apartment entrance 
and superintendent's office (a strategic 
positioning that recalls the image of the 
European concierge exercising awesome 
control over all suspected riff-raff and 
undesirables). Where the building ex- 
tends above the shops and restaurants 
there are wide, open balconies where 
residents can congregate while keeping a 
sharp eye on their offspring, further 
linking the building with the street. 
And where the ordinary apartment plan 
pays scant attention to view or orienta- 
tion, the Markson two-story units are an 
exception. The “maisonettes” have two 
zones that correspond to the major ac- 
tivity areas: the bedrooms, or upper 
zone; and the living area, or lower 
zone. The living area is divided by a 
central kitchen into two spaces for liv- 
ing and dining. The dining area over- 
looks the street, surveyable through a 
bay window, and the living area opens 
onto a garden court at the rear. 

If the coop residents are mostly 
middle-class, rather than the hoped- 
for broader mix, it is an effectively co- 
hesive group just the same. There is a 
developing sense of pride here which 
could be the precursor of a real commu- 
nity; that is, one with a sense of its own 
identity. The imposing presence of the 
St. Lawrence’s Market, in active use 
since it was first built in the early 
1800s, lends substance to that self- 
identity and helps anchor the character 
of the neighborhood into the context of 
the larger city. Speaking of the benefits 
of the neighborhood, one housewife 
says, “It’s a good place for kids. There 
aren’t many downtown areas that are, 


these days.” B.N.W. 
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COURTESY CITY OF TORONTO 


Rising on an old 
industrial site, 
the St. Lawrence 
neighborhood 
forges new link 
with CBD 


As a site for new down- 
town Toronto housing the 
St. Lawrence district was 
promising. The land was 
near downtown: close to 
public transportation, un- 
der-utilized and therefore a 
bargain. 

A total of 3,550 dwelling 
units, in a mixed-use set- 
ting, were planned for the 
45-acre site. More than 
half of the initial Cityhome 
projects (including the 
Archer Coop), have been 
built now on an elongated 


“T” shaped site contiguous 


with Toronto’s business 
district and adjacent to a 
major freeway and heavily 
used railroad yard to the 


south. City guidelines pros- 


cribed that each block de- 
velopment be a cluster of 
townhouses around inte- 
rior loop roads buffered by 
higher density apartments 
along arterial streets. 
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Seen together, the Archer 
Coop and downtown tab- 
leau of buildings (left), 

are clearly linked, both vis- 
ually and historically. 
Seven floors of apartments 
in the Markson project 
face onto a central park, 
the Esplanade by name, in 
direct reference to existing 
neighborhood structures. A 
row of columns fronting 
Archer Coop’s commercial 
spaces (echoing the agora- 
like St. Lawrence Market 
one block away), is unmis- 
takable as a shopping ar- 
cade and encourages pe- 
destrian activity along an 
otherwise bleak street- 
scape. 


COURTESY CITY OF TORONTO 


FIONA SPALDING-SMITH 


PHOTOGRAPHS: FIONA SPALDING-SMITH 


Sun-lit exterior of the 
townhouse units of the 
Archer Coop (left) ex- 
presses a hospitable man- 
ner through rows of white 
window boxes, flower beds 
and inviting porch steps 
down a tree-lined street. 
Created to provide all 
townhouses with a private 
address, this street, inte- 
rior to the site, (above left) 
helps establish a quality 
neighborhood milieu not 
often found in public hous- 
ing. 

A mid-block porte- 
cochere pierces the com- 
mercial arcade along the 
Esplanade, giving view to 
the secluded quarters 
(above right). The entrance 
to a seven-story apartment 
building, atop the stores 
and restaurant colonnade 
is located in this gateway 
(as is the superintendent’s 
office—recalling the Euro- 
pean concierge—thus pro- 
viding a well placed com- 
mand post in the scheme 
of things). To a fair degree, 
these features serve to ac- 
complish the city’s stated 
objective “to re-assert the 
streets as the focus of all 
activities” in the redevel- 
opment of the St. Law- 
rence neighborhood. 
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Kidder Smith's Odyssey 


It took 12 years and 135,000 miles of driving, for G. E. Kidder 
Smith and a committed spouse to compile his massive 
three-volume Guide to the Architecture of the United States. 


From time to time | 
during the late 60’s and most 
of the 70’s, architects across 
the country were given to 
reporting that an indefatig- 
able man named Kidder $ 
Smith had been sighted ۳ 
variously in such places as § 
Natchez, Mobile, Buffalo, 
Indianapolis, Minneapo- 
lis, Oklahoma City, Taos 
and Seattle, to name but a few of the reported sightings. 
Always, he was found grasping a camera in one hand 
and a road map in the other. Always, he was accom- 
panied by an attractive woman. 

Today, there exists impressive documentary evi- 
dence, assembled in the recently published three- 
volume, 2,324-page Guide to the Architecture of the 
United States, that suggests G. E. Kidder Smith and 
his wife Dorothy have perhaps visited every place and 
seen every building worth seeing in America. Such is 
not literally the case, of course, but no more dogged 
quest to capture our most significant architecture— 
traditional, contemporary and always open to the pub- 
lic—has ever been undertaken by anyone with cre- 
dentials the equal of Kidder Smith’s. 

He is known acronymically to his friends as “Geks,” 
with a soft “g” and a long “e.” He is an architect and 
a oto 4 ho critic, lecturer and, 
both by disposition and cultivation, a seeker with at 
least “a foot in the door” of architectural history. And 
though he will turn 70 his next birthday, he presents 
the spare and rangy good looks of a Gary Cooper in 
his prime, agreeably complemented by the intellectual 
vigor of an Ivy League dean still bucking for his 
school’s presidency. 

All of these attributes, augmented by the road- 
show resourcefulness of Dorothy Kidder Smith, were 
brought to bear in his search for American architec- 
ture: Twelve years, all told, 135,000 miles of driving 
(each partner spelling the other every hour or so), 
endless strings of anonymous Holiday Inns. At one 
stretch, the couple stayed in 47 motels in 53 days. 

“Because of the logistics situation and the financial 
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limitations,” says Kidder Smith, “we were never able 
to savor a place like Charleston or Galveston or Taos. 
When we finished shooting and writing up the notes, 
we had to move on. But no regrets. They were just 
the twelve best years of our lives.” 

It is fair to wonder how a speculative book project 
of such magnitude ever came about. Clearly, Kidder 
Smith was the logical field man, ready and waiting. 
Since the 30’s, hed been systematically collecting and 
categorizing the architecturally notable buildings that 
have gone up in the United States. “At one time,” he 
says, “I subscribed to twenty or twenty-five maga- 
zines—the six to eight available in this country, and 
the rest European—and felt I had maintained extraor- 
dinary coverage of what was worthwhile.” 

He points to a sturdy, vaguely antiquated con- 
traption on the work table in the family’s apartment 
in Manhattan’s East 80’s. It is a document trimmer. 
“With this trimmer,” he explains, “I would just lop 
off the spines of the magazines, throw away nine-tenths 
of the contents, staple the remaining tenth and drop it 
in a file of building types.’ These voluminous files 
would prove invaluable after 1968, when Kidder Smith 
finally received his marching orders. 

His prime benefactor was John Entenza, then head 
of the Graham Foundation in Chicago, a philanthropic 
entity of modest endowment but nonetheless recog- 
nized among design professionals as the best friend, 
dollar for dollar, any deserving grants applicant could 
ever hope for. Entenza, who now holds emeritus status 
at the Foundation, remains the personification of en- 
lightened funding of the arts. 

As an old friend of Kidder Smith’s, he had ad- 
mired the architect-photographer’s book, The New Ar- 
chitecture of Europe, both as an artistic and commercial 
success. Kidder Smith remembers Entenza saying, 
“Geks, why don’t you do ‘New Architecture U.S.A.? ” 
To which he replied, “John, it’s a big country with a 
lot of architecture. It would take a lot of time and cost 
a lot of money.” 

Entenza said he’d see what he could do. He soon 
advised Kidder Smith that he had landed the National 
Endowment for the Arts as a co-sponsor and, between 
them, they had come up with “a good deal of money.” 


Having done his basic research, Kidder Smith was 
preparing to launch his field work when it occurred 
to him that since he was going to cover all of the 
architectural bases seeking out the best contemporary 
design, it would be negligent not to document the 
significant historic buildings as well. He expressed this 
expanded ambition ina letter to Entenza, warning him 
that it would add substantial amounts of time and money 
to the basic endeavor. Entenza promptly promised 
additional funds and told him to go ahead. 

“Like a dope,” he says, “I did go ahead.” 

Kidder Smith is often asked how he organized his 
three-volume work. “I made up a series of field 
sheets—green for 
the historic build- 
ings and red for the 
contemporary. I 
used the AIA file 
system, indicat- 
ing the location 
of a building, 
who the architect 
was; and 1 pro- 
vided space for 
comments. When 
I started the Guide, 
I got some extra-large 
envelopes and stenciled 
the state abbreviations on fifty 
of them. I filled them with the exten- 
sive research materials Pd collected over the 
years, and when I planned visits to particular re- 
gions, I made up my field sheets directly from this 
information.” 

The Guide appears to have been organized into 
pre-ordained geographical regions, but this is not strictly 
the case. The decisive factor was simply the numbers 
of buildings in various places that demanded to be 
included. Thus in some states, notably the older and 
more densely populated ones, up to fifty buildings 
might be chosen, while newer states with fewer can- 
didates contributed correspondingly fewer entries. 

“We saw roughly 3,000 buildings,’ Kidder Smith 
guesses. “There are a little more than 1,400 in the 
three volumes. At some of them, we didn’t even get 
out of the car. We'd take a good look and say, ‘No, 
not this one.’ By the time you’ve inspected ten meeting 
houses in New England, you find yourself distilling 
the list to four or five. Obviously, youd like to have 
all ten, but the book had to have limits.” 

Another understandable constraint eliminated 
buildings not open to the public. “You couldn’t coun- 
tenance people who’ve bought your book knocking on 
the door of a private house and saying, ‘I know so- 
and-so did this house and this is my new wife and wed 
just love to see the inside.’ We did include a few 
buildings not open to the public but are so darned good 
to see from the street that we mention this fact. And 
several great streets are presented strictly as streets.” 


After he had gone home and completed the final 
text on a building, he would send it to the architect if 
a contemporary work, or to the most knowledgeable 
authority in the case of historical buildings. He con- 
siders the feedback invaluable to the Guide’s accuracy. 
“We made about 1,500 mailings, and the respondents 
couldn’t have been nicer and more helpful. They saved 
me from a fate worse than oblivion.” 

Speaking of the states in the Upper Midwest and 
Northwest whose architecture is sampled in the fol- 
lowing pages, Kidder Smith expresses puzzlement over 

the great distances 
between distin- 
guished works. 
“The northern 
tier of states have 
those two superb 
anchors in Min- 
neapolis and St. 
Paul in the east and 
Portland and Seattle 
in the west. In be- 
tween is some of the 
country’s greatest 
scenery, its most stim- 
ulating environment, its 
biggest sky. But there 
has not been the ar- 
chitectural response 
here that one could 
hope for.” 

Like most other 
critics, Kidder Smith is effusive in his regard for the 
Twin Cities. His assessment of architecture today is 
less kind. “I am uneasy right now,” he says, “about 
much of the work being turned out. I don’t mean to 
sound stodgy, but much of what’s being done today is 
‘publicity’ architecture. My Lord, if you can produce 
the design for a skyscraper in sketch form that is going 
to make the front page of The New York Times, it is 
obviously worth doing, no matter how outlandish we 
may think it is.” He predicts that in five years much 
of today’s publicity architecture will be “laughable.” 

Yet Kidder Smith sees it as a healthy sign that the 
public’s interest in architecture has grown dramatically 
in recent years, as evidenced by a proliferation of books 
(“mostly on the expensive side”) and museum exhi- 
bitions on the subject. “We hear such phrases as ‘the 
architecture of peace’ or ‘the architecture of democ- 
racy 一 -just such expanded use of the word doesn’t hurt 
the situation at all. Of course, architecture is around 
us twenty-four hours a day. And people are rightly 
dissatisfied with the houses or apartments in which they 
live—and certainly with their cities. I welcome their 
efforts to learn what architecture can and cannot do.” 


The Kidder Smiths’ ™ 
Arterial Marathon 


William Houseman 


For a North Country sampler of Kidder Smith’s Guide, 
please see the following six pages. 
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Johnson Wax Offices 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Architect 


“Pietro Belluschi wrote of the 
Johnson complex. ‘These 
buildings shine in uncompro- 
mising purity and deliver all 
that the spirit may wish’ (Ar- 
chitectural Record, July 1956). 
Of its impacts it is the interior 
of the main administrative unit 
that gleams the most. This 
magnificently fashioned room 
was modern architecture’s first 
substantial administrative 
beachhead on the then reac- 
tionary shores of U.S. corpo- 
rate wisdom (Wright’s demol- 
ished Larkin Building 
excepted). It was, and is forty 
years after its completion, one 
of the Great Spaces—and there 
are precious few. 

The fifty-four (thirty-two 
freestanding) dendriform col- 
umns structurally hold up 
mostly themselves. These ex- 
quisitely tapered shapes with 
their glass tube interstices pro- 
vide us with a noble, suffusively 
illuminated hall. 

Behind the administrative 
building rises the fourteen-story 
Research Tower (not open to 
the public) swathed in slightly 
streamlined bands of glass 
tubing and red brick, its ver- 
tical accent welcome amid the 
low units about it.” 


Wingspread Conference 
Center (1937) 

The Johnson Foundation 
Racine, Wisconsin 

Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Architect 


“Wingspread, the former Her- 
bert F. Johnson residence, ‘the 
last of the Prairie Houses) was 
named by Wright himself for 
its four ‘wings’ which spring 
toward the cardinal points from 
an octagonal core. One wing 
was for the master bedrooms, 
children occupied the second, 
guests and carport filled the 


third, while kitchen and ser- 
vices took up the fourth. It pro- 
vides a fascinating spatial ex- 
perience. Banked around the 
periphery of an immense chim- 
ney-bulwark are living, read- 
ing, dining, and music areas set 
off by changes in levels and by 
low screens or built-in furni- 
ture. A flood of light which 
slants in through a triple 
clerestory gives dramatic em- 
phasis to the visual role of the 
fireplace so that whatever the 
hour the sun is out it puts a 
spotlight on this great brick 


St. John Chrysostum 
Church (1851-53) 
Delafield, Wisconsin 
Richard Upjohn, Architect 


“Nineteenth-century ‘Village 
Gothick’ in wood is still found 
in numerous states. Among the 
better examples is this Epis- 
copal: church—named for the 
famous fourth-century Anti- 
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Mitchell Building (1876 一 
78) and Mackie Building 
(1879-80) 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Edward Townsend Mix, 
Architect 


“Two of the most ebullient office 
buildings of the 1870’s—de- 
signed by the same architect 
and built within a few years of 
each other—stand adjacent and 
lightly connected in downtown 
Milwaukee. Their unabashed 
architectural hedonism, the 
frenetic modulation of their fa- 
cades, their presumptuous am- 
bitions, bring harmonic cheer 
to the central business district. 
Between the two—a veritable 
Damon and Pythias of office 
buildings—they conjure up a 
panoply of architectural gar- 
nishing. The window treat- 
ment alone furnishes a hand- 
book for the stop-at-nothing 
school but achieved, nonethe- 
less, with knowing talent.” 


ochean—west of Milwaukee 
(and adjacent to St. John’s Mil- 
itary Academy). Set in an old 
cemetery, punctuated by a de- 
tached wood belfry that owes 
a debt to Swedish bell towers, 
and painted a pinkish red (a 
faded Swedish falun color), the 
church, its belfry, and its 
graveyard provide a cohesive 
ensemble.” 


Terrace Hill (1867—69) 
Des Moines, lowa 

W. W. Boyington, 
Architect 


“Terrace Hill is an epitomiza- 
tion of its period—surprisingly 
so because Des Moines’ popu- 
lation was some 12,000 when 
this house was built. It bears 
rewarding comparison with 
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any Victorian mansion in the 
country. Internal changes were 
made toward the end of the 
nineteenth century when the 
kitchen was moved, steam heat 
installed, stained glass added, 
and a rock-crystal chandelier 
of suitable presumption hung 
in the drawing room, all car- 
ried out in the ornate spirit of 
time.” 


The Nebraska State 
Capitol (1922—32) 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Bertram G. Goodhue, 
Architect 


“Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue 
(1869-1924) was one of the last 
of the great romantic and ec- 
lectic architects, and this cap- 
itol is his greatest building. 
Considering his firm schooling 
in the Gothic, Byzantine and 
Spanish styles popular in the 
late 1800’s, it is extraordinary 
that Goodhue could come up 
with such a total break in the 
competition for this state 
capitol. 

For Nebraska, Goodhue wis- 
ely wanted a lofty building, ‘a 
Tower on the plains; that would 
soar above the flat landscape. 
The result is a beacon—liter- 
ally and figuratively—of a 
building, 400 feet high, sur- 
mounted by a 19-foot bronze 
figure of a sower. 

The significance of the Cap- 
itol lies not only in its advance 
architectural quality, but in the 
fact that it constituted a mag- 
nificent, pioneering break with 
a long-outworn tradition. 
Moreover it integrated archi- 
tecture and sculpture, partic- 
ularly in its buttressed piers, to 
a degree rarely seen since the 


Gothic.” 
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Libby Dam (1964-75) 
near Libby, Montana 
U.S. Army Corp. of 

Engineers,Engineers; 
Paul Thiry, Architect 


“The Army Corp of Engineers 
has designed over fifty dams in 
the United States, making it the 
creator of the largest number 
of hydro-electric power plants 


in this country. High among 
its output in architectural-en- 
gineering terms is Libby Dam, 
stretching 2,200 feet to close— 
almost regally—the rocky cleft 
gouged by the Kootenai River. 
Most dams are impressive, but 
Libby attains SE by its 
close respect for nature and 
by the elegance and precision 
of its concept down even to 
details.” 
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Holy Name Church 
(1967—68) 

Watertown, South Dakota 
The Spitznagel Partners, 
Architects 


“Brick—good, red, earth-col- 
ored brick—envelops this Ro- 
man Catholic church outside 
and in. The low parish house 
to right is wrapped in brick, the 
angled entry court, which acts 
as an intermedium on entering 
and leaving the church, is of 
brick, and the interior walls of 
the church fold an unbroken 
mantel of brick about the con- 
gregation. A unity results, with 
an angled plan—post-Vatican 


II—which creates excellent 
“one-room” intimacy between 
priest and people. 

A roof monitor directly above 
the chancel brings suffused 
daylight into the church, its 
walls being windowless. 
Downlights in the ceiling pro- 
vide artificial illumination. 
Windowlessness might be a de- 
batable approach for a church 
which is located in a newly 
opened suburb with a site 
offering panoramic views all 
around, but granted the pos- 
tulate, one will not quarrel with 
the answer. It is a warm church 
with an outstanding chancel.” 


Annunciation Priory 
(1959-63) 

Bismarck, North Dakota 
Marcel Breuer, Architect: 
Hamilton P. Smith, 
Associate 


“The Annunciation Priory of 
the Sisters of St. Benedict, plus 
its nearby affiliate Mary Col- 
lege, constitute one of the ma- 
jor and best architectural 
groups in the country con- 


cerned with Roman Catholic 
religion and education. Lo- 
cated near the top of a rolling 
site overlooking the Missouri 
River, the two establishments 
occupy opposite sides of a hill, 
out of sight of each other but 
only a few minutes’ walk away. 
They are powerful, assertive 
buildings, striding the land- 
scape rather than emerging 
from it, but affiliated with their 
setting by their judicious in- 
corporation of local stone. 
Traynor & Hermanson were 
local associated architects.” 


Slant Indian Village 

(c. 1650—1785/ 
Reconstruction 1938) 
Fort Lincoln State Park, 
Mandan, North Dakota 


“All of the settlements of the 
sedentary Plains Indians now 
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exist only as archeological sites, 
their full images preserved in 
the sketches and paintings of 
artists like George Catlin, 
Charles M. Russell, and the 
Swiss Karl Bodmer. 

The reconstruction of five 
Mandan earth lodges at Fort 
Lincoln Park, four residential 
and one ceremonial, was car- 
ried out (1938) by the Civilian 
Conservation Corps under the 
supervision of the State His- 
torical Society of North Da- 
kota. The Mandans lived in 
fortified villages, located on 
the first high terrace above the 
Missouri River and spent their 
time in raising crops and 
hunting.” 
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Weyerhaeuser 
Headquarters (1969-71) 
near Tacoma, Washington 
Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill, Architects 


“Built in stepped layers as it 
fills a small valley, and clutched 
by trees at each end, this ex- 
traordinary headquarters 
building by the San Francisco 
office of SOM constitutes one 
of the great corporate struc- 


tures. Its  fascinatingly 
stretched-out low mass—ori- 
ented east and west—with its 
elongation intensified by open- 
air extensions to parking areas, 
hugs the ground. It worships 
the earth with its horizontality, 
stepping outward longitudi- 
nally to mesh with the valley’s 
contours as the building’s floors 
increase, then retiring mod- 
estly at the top (fifth floor) over 
its brood of offices.” 


Art-Drama-Music Complex 
(1970-71) 

Columbia Basin 
Community College 
Pasco, Washington 
Brooks Hensley Creager, 
Architects 


“An architectural arcanum 
whose startlingly plain, box- 
form walls brilliantly serve two 
masters: enclosure and as he- 
roic screens for after-dusk films 
and slides. Works of art, an- 
nouncements, and casual de- 
lights are projected from ma- 
chines in eight turrets built into 
the berms surrounding the 
building. The narrow slotted 
entrances of the simple square 
exterior, . . . unexpectedly open 
onto a tantalizing inner laby- 
rinth of ‘streets’ and small 
courts. These inner spaces— 
suggestive of Middle East ur- 
ban patterns—are cool and 
shaded in the desert-like cli- 
mate of this part of Washing- 
ton. Their heavy concrete walls 
twitch with the changing ge- 
ometry of sunshine and 
shadow, while overhead sev- 
eral bridges add spatial ac- 
cents to this cultural casbah.” 


Pioneer Square 
Historic District 
(1890's/1970's) 
Seattle, Washington 


“Seattle, like an increasing 
number of cities, is awakening 
to the architectural heritage of 
its early years. 

This glass and cast-iron pa- 
vilion, now used as a bus shel- 
ter, originally was a streetcar 
transfer point and stood over 
the underground municipal rest 
rooms. Money for its restora- 
tion was given to the city by 
United Parcel Service, which 
was founded in Seattle in 1907.” 
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Auditorium Forecourt 
Fountain (1970) 
Portland, Oregon 
Lawrence Halprin & 
Associates, Designers 


“This is no isolated jet that 
merely tinkles, splashes, and 
sprays for our auditory and 
visual pleasure, but a block- 
square summoning of waters 
which creates spontaneous in- 
volvement and gladness, a 
fountain for participators as 
well as observers, a fountain. 
which is total theater with lines 
erased between audience and 


actors. Imagination concern- 
ing the multiform potentiali- 
ties of water are brightly evi- 
dent in its terraces and 
platforms, its cascades and still 
pools, its flat decks and its se- 
cret caverns; and while exhil- 
aration leaps from its cata- 
racts, peace can be found in its 
secluded corners. It is in short, 
a work of genius, the finest dis- 
play of urban waters that one 
will see anywhere: alive with 
grateful young in varying de- 
grees of dampness, it serves, 
too, the old.” 


Commonwealth 
(ex-Equitablel 
Building (1947—48) 
Portland, Oregon 

Pietro Belluschi, Architect 


“The innovations of the Equi- 
table Building influenced sub- 
sequent skyscraper design 
throughout the country, yet 
many of its contributions have 
not been sufficiently appreci- 
ated. Four years before Lever 
House in New York City, for 
instance, it used, probably for 
the first time, a flush curtain- 
wall skin whereby the struc- 
tural frame, spandrels, and 
glass are virtually in the same 
plane. Moreover, the doubling 
of the plate glass and its seal- 
ing in a fixed frame were both 
innovative measures. 

In Portland, aluminum-cov- 
ered concrete—another first— 
was used with light-brown cast 
aluminum spandrels and com- 
bined with blue-green glass to 
produce a quiet, sophisticated 
twelve-story building. As an 
innovative skycraper the Eq- 
uitable/Commonwealth ranks 
very, very high.” 


First Presbyterian Church 
(1950-51) 

Cottage Grove, Oregon 
Pietro Belluschi, Architect 


“The relaxed neighborhood at- 
mosphere of the First Presby- 
terian (also know as United 
Presbyterian) commences at 
the sidewalk with a simple 
wood fence and gate establish- 
ing domain. The great locusts 
and oaks in front escort one 
to this gate whose open verti- 
cal slats merely suggest enclo- 
sure, letting the eye into the te- 
menos where it is greeted—both 
from sidewalk and within—by 
a magnificent boulder directly 
on axis. 

The manipulation of pro- 
gression, the trees outside and 
in the enclosure, the stone and 
planting, the band of gravel and 
smail rocks along the nave, the 
understated bell mount—all 
against the background of the 
natural fir boards and battens 
of the church itself—make an 
extremely sensitive introduc- 
tion to the church.” 
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Sovik Mathre Sathrum 
Quanbeck Architects 
Project: Summit 
United Methodist 
Church Columbus, 
Ohio 


A completely prosaic, 
multi-purpose gymnasium/ 
dining/assembly room with a 
stage is being converted into 
a “centrum” for a Methodist 
parish in Columbus, Ohio. 

A centrum, as SMSQ de- 


BRW Architects, Inc. 
Project: Amhoist 
Building/Park Tower 
Condominiums 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


By the autumn of 1983, this 
28-story mixed use develop- 
ment will be a dominant fea- 
ture in the skyline of St. 
Paul. The tower will contain 
140,000 square feet of park- 
ing, 222,000 square feet of 
office condominiums and 


ARVID ELNESS 
ARCHITECTS, INC. 
Project: South Haven 
Apartments 

Edina, Minnesota 


South Haven is a 100 unit 
elderly housing project for 
low and moderate income 
users under the H.U.D. 202 
program. The siting and 
form of the building mini- 
mizes north facing units. The 
seven story structure has 


Frederick Bentz/Milo 
Thompson/Robert 
Rietow, Inc. 

Project: Summit Bluff 
Townhomes 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


Seven Townhouses at 378 
Summit Avenue will replace 
a 22-room mansion which 
was demolished in 1957. 

Ranging in size from 
2,500 to 3,350 sq. ft., the 
new houses are arranged in 


Coming Soon announcements are placed by the firms listed. For rate information call AM at 612/874-8771 
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coming soon 


fines it, is a place particularly 
prepared for worship but 
hospitable to other worthy as- 
semblies also. It is a flexible 
house for God’s people, not 
an otherwordly house of God. 
It is not monumental in scale, 
nor ecclesiastical in style. Its 
goal is the numinous, attained 
through the mystery of 
beauty, the sense of hospital- 
ity, and the sense of reality 
rather than fantasy. (612) 
332-8676. 


81,000 square feet of resi- 
dential condominiums. 

The post-tensioned concrete 
structure will be sheathed in 
reflective glass with alumi- 
num panels to express the 
columns. Pre-finished metal 
louvers will screen the park- 
ing. 

The design respects the 
rich historic character of the 
Rice Park District. The pro- 
ject is currently under con- 
struction. (612) 379-7878 


poured concrete walls and 
precast floors with a brick ve- 
neer. 

The sponsors and devel- 
opers of the project are Edina 
Community Lutheran Church 
in alliance with the Commu- 
nity Development Corpora- 
tion of the Archdiocese of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
The building will be ready 
for occupancy January 1, 
1983. (612) 339-5508 


two sets, four houses fronting 
on Summit Ave and three 
houses fronting on Western 
Ave. All consist of three sto- 
ries plus loft. 

The design has attempted 
to integrate the houses in 
large masses to affect the 
scale of the adjacent existing 
houses which are extraordi- 
narily large. At the same 
time, the design has tried to 
give each house separate iden- 
tity. (612) 332-1234 
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for the Honor Awards reception. 

For more information, contact 
MSAIA at 874-8771, or the Walker 
Art Center, 375-7600. 


Lloyd Bergquist 
installed as Fellow 
Lloyd F. Bergquist, Senior Vice 


President and Director of BWBR Ar- 
chitects, St. Paul, was invested into the 


Colonial Church of 


Edina - Winner of 1980 
National AIA Honor Award 


College of Fellows of the American In- 
stitute of Architects on June 6, 1982, 
during the AIA National Convention in 
Honolulu. 

Bergquist has served as President of 
the Minnesota Society American Insti- 
tute of Architects, and as commissioner, 
Vice President and President of the St. 
Paul Chapter, AIA. He is currently a 
director of the Minnesota Architectural 
Foundation. 

Recent award-winning projects de- 
signed by BWBR Architects include In- 
ver Hills Community College, Inver 
Grove Heights; St. Stephen Lutheran 
Church, Bloomington; and Bachman’s 
Retail Nursery Distribution Center, 
Minneapolis. 


Design competition 
announced to honor 
skyscraper inventor 


The Chicago Architecture Foundation 
is sponsoring a national competition to 
commemorate William LeBaron Jenney, 
considered the father of the skyscraper, 
in honor of his birth 150 years ago. Ar- 
chitects, design professionals, students 
of architecture or design, and sculptors 
are invited to enter. The first prize is 
$1,000; second prize, $650; and third 
prizeis $350. 


The problem is to design a monu- 
ment for the Jenney family plot in 
Graceland Cemetery in Chicago, the fi- 
nal resting place of many notable archi- 
tects. The Chicago Architecture Foun- 
dation will direct fund raising for the 
monument’s construction. 

To register and receive competition 
information, send a 3 X 5 inch card 
with your name, address and phone 
number and a $25 check to: 

Jethro M. Hurt, Coordinator 

Jenney Memorial Project 

Chicago Architectural Foundation 

1800 South Prairie Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60616 

All entries must be postmarked no 
later than August 10, 1982. 


Local firms win award 
for landmark restaurant's 
new interior 


Cottle-Herman Architects and Albitz 
Design, both of Minneapolis, received 
an Interior Design Award from Restau- 
rants and Institutions, a trade publica- 
tion, for the new Nankin Cafe in down- 
town Minneapolis. The original 
restaurant, a local landmark for 62 
years, was demolished when the block it 
occupied was cleared for the City Cen- 
ter project. 


Lea Babcock Photo 


All architect specified millwork 
furnished by Shaw’s in clear, 
vertical grain fir. 


gl Architect/Engineer: Hammel Green and Abramson. Inc. General Contractor: Kraus-Anderson Construction Co. 


A STANDARD OF 
EXCELLENCE 
IN WOODWORKING 


ARCHITECTURAL 
MILLWORK 


ROOF & FLOOR 
TRUSS COMPONENTS 


THE ALL-WOOD 
FOUNDATION 


217 Como Avenue ۱ 
Saint Paul, MN 55103 
(612) 488-2525 


MEMBER: Architectural 
Woodwork Institute (AWI) 


LUMBER CO. 
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The widely acclaimed definitive standards 
guide. Contains 196 pages including 35 
plates, plus glossary, tables and data. 
Handy 8Y2” x 11” size, loose-leaf bound to 
lie flat for easy on-site reference. 


Compiled by the Midwest Insulation 
Contractors Association (MICA). 


Keep up with your need to know. The Heat 
Frost and Thermal Insulation Education 
Fund has a limited number of MICA 
COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 
STANDARDS Guides available for use by 
design professionals. 


For your free copy call or write: 


Heat, Frost and Thermal Insulation Education Fund 
766 Transfer Road, St. Paul, Minnesota 55114 ¢ 612/646-2121 


“Human history becomes more and more a 
race between education and catastrophe.” 
H.G. Wells 
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d Mike Burow, Terry Flynn and Molly inside tent. 


What to look for in a tent? 
Habitability, not camp 


Tents are architectural software. They 


can be beautiful, fanciful or practical. 
But above all they should be habitable. 
AM recently went shopping for habita- 
bility in a tent, for a price, and with 
little hesitation selected the Timberline 
Base Camp model shown here. It sells 
for under $275 and, as St. Paul archi- 
tect Bob Burow demonstrated in pitch- 
ing his five-year-old model, wears like- 
leather. Burow put it up at a leisurely 
pace in about twenty minutes, including 
staking. 

At eighteen pounds, the tent may be 
too heavy for some backpackers, but is 
suitable for anyone arriving at campsite 
by auto or boat. All aluminum frame 
pieces have identical ends, except the 
center cross-bar piece, which makes as- 
sembly simple, especially first time of 
the season. The six-foot peak inside al- 
lows headroom for most humans and a 
tolerable condition for the rest. 


Screening over the door and window 
is fine enough to keep out “no-seeums.” 
The rainfly extension over the two ends 
slopes down slightly, improving the an- 
gle of protection without making the 
tent any harder to enter or leave. A 
double set of shock cords separates the 
fly from the tent, preventing condensa- 
tion from collecting and the two fabric 
layers from rubbing. To protect the 
area where the tent is most subject to 
wear, the moisture-proof floor extends 
several inches up the sides. All the 
stress points are double-stitched and 
lines attach to metal rings instead of ny- 
lon loops. 

Burow notes an enjoyable bonus. 
“When we're in the tent during a thun- 
derstorm, it lights up like a green neon 
tube.” 


10:48 
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YOU KNOW, ROBERTS, OH, I TOOK YOU ON BUT YOU DO 

IT WASNT MY IDEA SURE, BUT I NEVER GOOD WORK, 

70 HIRE YOU 777 NOT BELIEVED YOU COULD ROBERTS, AND ALLL 

IN BUSINESS TO DO MAKE IT: STARTING MONDAY EVER 

FAVORS. I'VE GOT BACK BREAKING I KMOW YOU'LL NEEDED 

BUILDINGS TO PUT UP WORK, ROTTEN BE A GOOD WAS A 
WEATHER... FOREMAN. CHANCE, 


Everybody deserves a chance to make it on their own. 


The National Urban League is dedicated to achieving equal opportunity 
for all. And you can help. Contact your local Urban League or write: 


3 National Urban League 
500 East 62nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10021 
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Room Air Enters 
Heating Chamber 


SS 
seas Heat-Circulating System 
Heat-Circulating Fireplaces 


e Woodburning built-in fireplaces 
Hearth sizes 28”, 36”, 42” wide 
Front or open-end design 
Install anywhere, easily, safely 
Simplified chimney systems 
TWIN CITY FIREPLACE Co. 
1525 West River Road North 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 55411 
Phone (612) 588-0791 
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St. Anthony Main 
continued from p. 27 


pressure to lease the space fast. We 
would have lost control of tenant selec- 
tion because a big lender would have 
been looking over our shoulder, press- 
ing us to rent the space.” 

Instead the developers built the pro- 
ject in three stages spaced over four 
years. Nelson is convinced that the 
Main, a hugely popular local attraction 
almost from the beginning and a profit- 
maker since 1981, has succeeded be- 
cause of the developer’s careful tenant 
selection. 

Zelle and Thompson took what they 
could get: $1.8 million, or less than a 
tenth of what they'd first hoped for. 
They began converting their first build- 
ing in 1976; it was one of four in a 
complex once occupied by the Salisbury 
Mattress Company. These brick build- 
ings, now over a century old, were to 
contain three high-quality restaurants 
and a half dozen small shops. The res- 
taurants would flout conventional wis- 
dom by acting as an anchor for the pro- 
ject; in the minds of most developers, 
retail is supposed to anchor restaurants. 

The strategy has worked. The Main’s 
third phase was completed in the fall of 
1981 and its vitality is palpably evident 
in the 50-odd retail shops now turning 
a profit in the complex. 

From the beginning, architectural de- 
cisions have figured crucially in the pro- 
ject’s trial-and-error growth. The de- 
signers decided early, for example, not 
to go the historic restoration route; in- 
stead they gutted the buildings and cre- 
ated contemporary interiors. Says Steven 
Pauling, an architect and vice president 
of the St. Anthony Main Company, 
“Retailing is ‘today, and we feel the ar- 
chitecture of retailing should reflect this 
sense of immediacy.” Moreover, Paul- 
ing and associates feared that a Victorian 
atmosphere would attract the wrong 
crowd. “We didn’t want to be just an- 
other tourist attraction. We wanted to 
be a major shopping and entertainment 
center. 

The result is a complex whose visual 
components are exposed wood beams, 
sandblasted brick interior walls, refin- 
ished hardwood floors and narrow pas- 
sageways connecting the nooks and cran- 
nies that make up the 105,000 square 
feet of rented space in St. Anthony 
Main. Perhaps more than any other ar- 
chitectural feature, the devious pattern 
of passageways set the Main apart from 
traditional shopping centers. Seldom, 
moving through the complex, can you 
see more than a few shops ahead; and 
nowhere inside can you command a per- 
spective of the entire project. The nar- 
row (but very high-ceilinged) passage- 
ways create what Pauling calls “a sense 
of adventure.” He is right: around 


GEORGE HEINRICH 


every corner, you are greeted by a sur- 

prise of one kind or another. Doubtless, 
the shopkeepers benefit from a physical 

arrangement that deposits shoppers vir- 
tually at the threshold by the time they 

discover the shop itself. 

Pauling amplifies: “The typical re- 
gional mall has one location in the mid- 
dle of the complex from which you can 
see the whole layout—even if you are 
400 feet away from a given spot. You 
therefore don’t have to enter a store to 
see what’s in it; you can decide from a 
considerable distance whether a shop in- 
terests you. At St. Anthony Main, you 
can’t make that decision until you’re 
practically in the store. We think that 
intimate relationship encourages shop- 
pers to go into our shops.” 

The third phase of the project, the 
Salisbury Market, is heavy on eateries 
and food shops. Its aim is to attract a 
regular clientele who will come to the 
Main not only for lunch or dinner but 
also to buy bread, meats, cheeses, wine 
and such. “We already have a group of 
customers who come here every day,” 
says Larry Nelson. 

Nobody is claiming that the Main’s 
architecture is dazzlingly different. 
“Weve worked with these buildings as 
you would with an Erector set,” says 
Steve Pauling. “We maintain complete 
control over design, all the way down to 
the pulls on cabinet doors.” 

Signage quality and control, a uni- 
versal problem among retail mall devel- 
opers, has been and is still a problem at 
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Nationwide Plaza, Columbus, OH/Architect: Sasaki Associates, Boston, MA. 
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TYPICAL STEP ARRANGEMENT MELTING UNITS ARE REQUIRED 


Because what else will be able to withstand decades, even centuries of 
footsteps and weather without staining, fading, or showing measurable 
wear? Thats why Cold Spring Granite is the ideal choice for steps and 
paving. For planters, fountains, landscaping, and seating. Plus, all 16 colors 
of Cold Spring Granite offer the same unique combi- 
nation of beauty and unsurpassed durability. 


For a 20 page, full-color catalog showing all Cold 
Spring Granite has to offer, just call 800-328-7038. In 
Minnesota call (612) 685-3621. Or write to the address 
below. 


Cold Spring Granite Company Dept. s 


202 South 3rd Avenue, Cold Spring, MN 56320 
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Laying 15 kv cables at Fermi Accelerator Laboratory. 


The helicopter has always been a ‘workhorse’ for 
Premier—erecting towers, handling materials, 
checking lines, laying cable. From underwater 


Femier 


Electrical de 
Construction Co. sites to rugged mountain tops, Premier's 


(612) 332-7393 engineering ‘know-how’ solves problems. 


115 EAST GRANT STREET ・ MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55403 
AURORA ・ CHICAGO ・ SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 
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the Main. For one thing, its labyrin- 
thine nature yields little space for large 
signs or wall maps; for another, the lay- 
out is not easy to spell out clearly. Paul- 
ing says either the fourth or fifth sign- 
age plan is being installed this summer 
in hopes it will help shoppers find their 
way around the place. 

The developer has made good use of 
the existing topography. The project is 
built into the side of a steep hill and, 
thanks to adroit window and deck ar- 
rangements, each level enjoys the illu- 
sion of being the main level. Credit the 
designers, too, for finding ways to in- 
stall—insinuate might be a better 
word—the mechanical equipment in 
this set of 100-year-old structures. 

Not least of the reasons why St. An- 
thony Main has made it big is plain 
old-fashioned hoopla. Even before the 
general public had discovered the first 
shops and restaurants (they opened in 
December of 1977), the press was rav- 
ing about the Main. The Szar’s star col- 
umnist Barbara Flanagan blessed the 
project. Soon the morning Trib and the 
local magazines followed suit; the pho- 
togenic quality of the development made 
it a fresh subject for their covers. Re- 
calls Larry Nelson, “John Cowles 
(chairman of the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune Company) told me that this 
project received more coverage than any 
retailing project in the history of the 
city.” 

St. Anthony Main hasn’t reached its 
full growth yet. Expansion of the Salis- 
bury Market is planned for next year; 
meanwhile, the developers are complet- 
ing an outdoor courtyard for the plea- 
sure of the food sellers’ customers. 

Renovation and conversion of the ad- 
jacent Upton, Union Iron Works and 
the Martin and Morrison Buildings— 
possibly into a movie theater and restau- 
rant complex—is in the planning stage. 
Steve Pauling concedes that these old 
buildings present difficult architectural 
problems; the Upton Building has al- 
ready had to be propped up and re- 
paired twice to keep it from collapsing. 
And plans to convert this building to a 
new home for the Minnesota Opera 
Company fell through last year when 
the company decided it needed a larger 
facility. 

Yet the success of the Main has been 
built on less than propitious prospects at 
the outset. There is good cause, based 
on the record thus far, to bet the Zelle 
team’s batting average will continue to 
climb. 


John Kostouros is a freelance writer who 
Frequently writes about architecture and 


urban affairs. 


PAINTING 
AND 
DECORATING 


bookstore 


and 
gallery 


Che professionals 
Merit tnis seall 


EACH PDCA CONTRACTOR 


tecture 


E Employs only skilled journeymen 


E Complies with safety regulations 
E Is bonded and insured 
E Uses best quality materials 


Painting and Decorating Contractors of America 
MINNESOTA COUNCIL (612) 483-1125 


1 


paperarch 


We specialize 
in the irresistible. 


. No need to import 
European cabinets to 
get European design - 
and Eurepean quality. 。 
z Not since Ultfa 2000 ` 
imported its whole- factory from Europe to 
make American's smartest kitchens at reason- 
able American prices, Sawhill is your source. 


B ; ; 
Sohili Furniture and kitchen studios 
Edina: 3519 W. 70th St. (G France) 925-261 4 
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Wed., Fri., Sat. 9:30-5:30 
9-5, Sat., 10-3 


Mpls, MN 55402 
(612)333-1484 

Mon. & Thurs. 9:30-7:00 
St. Paul, MN 55101 
(612)227-0761 


402 NW Crossing Building 
Mon.-Fri., 


The Architectural Center 
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910 Nicollet Mall 


Tues., 


Lewis T. Moran Modelmaker 


1428 West 31st Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55408 
(612) 824-0025 


Models for 
Architects 
Engineers 
Developers 


Traditionally Contemporary 
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SERRE SET TE CES 


FABRICATED TO YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS 


e Individual case work 
e Bank & Store Fixtures 
e Contract Furniture 


ENVIRONMENTS 


7365 WASHINGTON AVE 
\ EpiNArM 55435 6 1 2 - 9 41 - 5 7 
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60 PLATO BLVD. 


There's no place 
like Hometel® 
for genuine 


MARBLE 


Granada Royal 
Hometel® of 
Bloomington 


E Paker Marble Company 


CERAMIC TILE QUARRY TILE MARBLE SLATE 


A 
Dis tae 


ST. PAUL, MN 55107 PHONE: 222-4759 


e For technical 


and cost 
information: 


e For size, color, 


Shape, texture 
Selection: 


Contact a member of the 


Polar Chapter of the 
National Association of Brick 


Distributors: 


Berg & Farnham 
700 Xenia Ave. So 
Golden Valley. MN 

55416 
(612) 542-8985 


Corning Donohue 
1407 Marshall Ave 
St. Paul, MN 55104 

(612) 645-6631 
800-392-0326 


Minnesota Brick 
& Tile Company 
520 W. 86th St 
Minneapolis. MN 
55420 
(612) 888-9239 


Ochs Brick and 


Tile Co. 
15300 State Hwy. 5 
Eden Prairie. MN 
55344 
(612) 937-9430 


Gran-A-Stone 
Hwy. 23 W 
St. Cloud. MN 56301 
(612) 251-5060 
800-892-8589 


Midwest Brick 
6530 Cambridge St 
Minneapolis. MN 
55426 
(612) 929-0321 


Standard Brick 


& Supply, Inc. 

102 5 21st Ave. W 

Duluth. MN 55806 
(218) 722-6641 
800-232-1344 


Wunder Klein 


Donohue Co. 
250 Fremont Ave. N 
Minneapolis. MN 
55405 
(612) 374-5050 


Advertising Index 


Andco, p. 14 

Earl F. Andersen, p. 9 

Fred G. Anderson, Inc., p. CH 

Assoc. Administrators & Cons., p. 1 

Benoit, p. 61 

Canton Corporations, p. 6 

Cold Spring Granite Company, p. 61 

Coming Soon— New projects by 
architectural firms, p. 56 

Corning Donohue, Inc., p. 65 

Cronstroms Manufacturing, Inc., p. 8 

Drake Marble Company, p. 64 

Environments, Inc., p. 64 

Jack Forciea Associates, p. 5 

General Office Products, p. 20 

W. L. Hall Company, p. 7 

Heat, Frost & Thermal Insulation 
Education Fund, p. 58 

Kohler Company, pp. 16—17 

Kraus-Anderson Building Co., p. 12 


ARCHITECTS... 
DESIGNERS . . . 
CONTRACTORS... 
BUILDING OWNERS . . . 


When you need a Folding Door 
or Operable Wail . . . we can help 
you with: 


DESIGN AND LAY-OUT 
PRODUCT SELECTION 
SOUND CONTROL 
SPECIFICATIONS 
COST ESTIMATES 
INSTALLATION 


mahin 


INCORPORATED 


walz 


P.O. BOX 1379 14324 STEWART LN. 
MINNETONKA, MN 55343 
PHONE: 935-7759 


DISTRIBUTORS OF: 
MODERNFOLD 


FOR THE PAST 20 YEARS 


Landshapes, p. 4 

Mahin-Walz, Inc., p. 65 

MN Ceramic Tile Industry, p. CIV 

MN Masonry Institute, p. 18 

MN Painting & Decorating 
Contractors, p. 63 

MN Tile Sketchbook, p. 15 

MN Valley Landscape, Inc., p. 11 

Monarch Studios, p. 2 

Lewis Moran Modelmaker, p. 64 

Partners 4 Design, Inc., p. 19 

Piping Industry Devel. Council, p. 66 

Polar Chapter—Nat’! Assoc. of Brick 
Distributors, p. 64 

Premier Electric Constr. Co., p. 62 

Prestressed Concrete, Inc., p. CII 

PS Decor, p. 16 

Sawhill, p. 63 

Shaw Lumber Company, p. 57 

Spancrete Midwest Company, p. 10 

Stein Industries, pp. 8-9 

Twin City Fireplace Company, p. 60 


OUR SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


TO THE BUILDING INDUSTRY OF THE NORTHWEST 


FACE BRICK 
INDUSTRIAL PAVERS 
FLOOR AND PATIO BRICK 
STRUCTURAL GLAZED FACING TILE 
DECORATIVE CERAMIC FLOOR AND WALL TILE 


GENERAL OFFICES & DISPLAY ROOM 


MIDWAY WAREHOUSE 
1407 Marshall Avenue 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 55104 
Our new telephone number is: (AC 612) 646-8000 
From anywhere in Minnesota, dial us toll free: 800-392-0326 
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MINNESOTA 
RETAINAGE 
LAW 
AMENDED 


Effective on and after July 1, 1980, retainage provisions of public contracts entered 
into by the State of Minnesota or any of its political subdivisions are amended 
as follows: 


An amount not to exceed 5% of the value of the contract may be retained. 
Such retainage may be reduced or eliminated if work progresses satisfactorily. 


Contractor may deposit certain securities with the public contracting agency, 
or in a bank or trust company, in lieu of cash retainage. 


Interest on the securities shall be paid to the contractor as it accrues. 


THE PIPING INDUSTRY BELIEVES THE PROVISIONS OF THIS 
AMENDMENT TO PUBLIC LAW HAVE MERIT, AND CAN SERVE AS A 
MODEL FOR PRIVATE AS WELL AS PUBLIC CONTRACTS. 


For more details on other provisions and exceptions, call or write us for a free copy of Chapter 464 Laws 
of Minnesota 1980. 


Twin Cities Piping Industry Fund Piping Industry Development Council 
2829 University Ave. S.E. Suite 304 100 E. 14th Street 

Minneapolis, MN 55414 Minneapolis, MN 55403 

378-7600 870-4480 


METRO ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBING * HEATING * COOLING CONTRACTORS 


TWIN CITIES 
PIPING INDUSTRY FUND 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBING ۶ HEATING e COOLING CONTRACTORS 


PIPING INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


OF MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 
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